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1OME EDUCATION, 


To those parents who design to give their 
children liberal educations it is always a mat- 
ter of deep concern at what Institutions they 
shall conclude their course. This is particu- 
larly true in regard to those who have daugh- 
ters to educate, since with the world gener- 
ally, ladies’ qualifications are determined not | 
so much by their own attainments and intrin- | 
sic worth, as by the opportunities they have | 
had, and the schools they have frequented.— | 
It is this concern for the welfare of daughters | 
that has prompted, and continues to prompt 
many parents in the South to subject them- 


are as important to his well-bemg, as any 
thing that may concern him—but which, if 
left to him alone, by reason of other more 
momentous duties, must have been neglected. 
| While it is the business of the man, first to 
'make provision for the well being of his, fa- 
mily, and secondarily, to make all honorable 
efforts to advance the interest of his commu- 
nity, and the public generally ; it is the wo- 
man’s sphere to attend with devotion and 
care and skilfulness to the domestic interests 
of the family. It is bers to comfort and cheer 
the spirits of her partner amidst life’s toils 


selves to the expense and anxiety of mind, of | and perplexities, and by her devotion and love. 
giving them Northern educations. ‘Though | liness of character, to throw around his home 
they have in view the welfare of their child- | all those charms and endearments that can 
ren, yet very different are the particular mo-| make it attractive. But most of all, it is hers 
tives which lead them to give foreign institu-| to give the first impressions to the mind of 
tions preference. Without stopping to in-| her offspring—to give directiomtortheir hab- 
quire what those motives may be, we shall| its, and in short, to instil within them the 
proceed to show that it is a mistaken and un- | principles upon which their future character 
wise course, and that Southern young ladies} will depend. These are the great and cardi- 
should be educated in Southern [nstitutions.| nal duties of woman. What now are the 
All created beings were intended by their) qualifications essential to their proper perform- 
creator, to occupy definite spheres. The hap-| ance. It is well known to all who understand 


piness of mankind depends upon the perfect- 
ness with which every department of action 
is supplied. 
limited, and when elevated even to the high- 
est point of perfection, they can qualify them 
but for that sphere alone to which they were 
destined by nature. In ascertaining, there- 
fore, the kind of training any class of indi- 
viduals should receive, it is first necessary to 


But the powers of mankind are | 


| 





understand the nature of that life upon which 


the nature and operations of the human mind 
that if the business of an individual be of a 
real nature, and is such as requires constant 
supervision and care—if it be of that char 
acter as requires good, and every-day common 
sense to understand, and business habits to 
properly perform, such individuals should be 
trained and educated not to despise business 
/habits—not to contemn every thing that did 
not contribute to the pleasures of taste, and 


in mature years they must enter, and the | overwrought refinement, but should be taught 
qualifications necessary to a proper discharge | to love whatever might come within the line 
of its duties. Woman we are told is design-| of duty, and to call into exercise sober reason 
ed to be “ the help meet for man.” Her bu-| and knowledge of the world, whenever it may 
imess is to co-operate with man by giving at-||be necessary. This is precisely the sitpation 
‘ion to those things which in themselves!i\of woman. To perform her part well)she 














must be able to take clear and discriminating 
views of things. She must lay aside whims 
and caprices, and those habits of mind which 
are excited by an ardent imagination and a 
foolish love for the vanities and frivolities of 
life, for such will not only disqualify her 
for her domestic relations, but in most cases 
will make her a disagreeable companion.— 
However attractive that young lady may ap- 
pear who is distinguished for her splendor of 
dress, elegance of manners, and refinement 
of feeling with a good degree of loquacity— 
excited by an overshare of self confidence, 
without any of the noble and more endearing 
qualities of the sex, yet she is not one to con- 
tribute to the prosperity and happiness of the 
the one with whom she may be allied. ‘The 
foundation of all domestic happiness between 
husband and wife is the consciousness that each 
entertains of enjoying the undivided affections 
of the other. If the wife therefore is devoted 
to vain pleasures and exhibits no knowledge 
of the duties before her, he is apt to distrust 
the warmth of her attachment, and gradually 
to lose for her his wonted respect. Indeed 
when we consider the whole duty of woman 
as @ wife and mother we can but be convinced 
that amiability of feeling, a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, business habits, sound judgment, 
and a well cultivated understanding are essen- 
tial qualifications to their proper performance. 
From this we would infer that it is of the 
highest importance in the education of females 
that they should aim to cultivate their facul- 
ties of reason and reflection, and that there 
is the same necessity that their more solid 
powers should be disciplined, and their infor- 
mation should be of a sound and practical 
character in feinales as males. It is true that 
the world generally estimate the qualities of 
young ladies by their refinement of taste and 
general accomplishments ; but though these 
may be proper enough in themselves, yet the 
strong minded and reflecting of mankind are 
convinced that young ladies who think less of 
dazzling by their manner and address, and 
more of pleasing by their good sense, and 
attracting by their knowledge of, and willing- 
ness to perform the duties which may devolve 
upon them in relation of wife, are most to 
be admired and loved. Woman therefore 
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should be taught principles and trained in the 
same manner that men should be to exercise 
||a sound and discriminating judgment in look- 
ing upon things as they really exist, and in 
‘forming rational and practical opinions. 

sut what is the effect of Northern educa- 
tion upon our Southern young ladies? All 
who have given any study to female charac- 
|ter are well aware that in them a love for the 
ornamental and elegant, and a disposition to 
indulge in the sentimental, and those fashion- 
able foibles which the world calls polite, pre- 
dominates, and consequently that the natural 
tendency of their minds is to the light and 
superficial. Hence it is usually the case, dif- 
ficult to induce young ladies to give a due 
amount of attention to the more solid branch- 
es of learning, and to such pursuits as will 
give them a fondness for plain and domestic 
habits, and that to affect this they must be 
‘placed in the most favorable circumstances. 
But the very circumstances under which they 
are sent to the North, tend directly to discour- 
age a taste for the solid information and learn- 
\ing, and to increase the love of the imagina- 
tive and frivolous. Let parents say what they 
‘may, it is nevertheless true, that it is merely 
‘trom the name of it, and the motive to enlight- 
en them in the fashions of the day, to refine 
and polish their manners, and to enlarge their 
accomplished attainments that induces them 
to send their daughters to Northern schools. 
This the daughter being apprised of, and it 
being too, usually at that time when they are 
‘verging into womanhood, and are beginning 
to desire to please and figure in fashionable 
circles, they go on to these institutions with 
‘no other motive than that of indulging in all 
the elegancies of high life, and of enjoying 
the pleasures and splendors of a fashionable 
world, This being the feeling with which 
they leave their homes and enter these insti- 
tutions, it can hardly be supposed since they 
‘are as we have shown, naturally predisposed 
|to imaginative and gay pursuits, that they will 
employ their time in acquiring solid and use- 
ful information, in cultivating the reflective 
faculties, by which they may be enabled to 
| form correct opinions, and in acquiring sach 
|stern habits of mind as that they will not 
‘led away by whatever partakes of the trifling 
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and gay, unless the circumstances by which 
they are surrounded after their entrance is 
exceedingly favorable. But what are these 
circumstances? At the period when young 
ladies are sent to these institutions, the ima- 


gination is generally most excitable, and the 


HOME 


EDUCATION. 


‘close and constant attention to their immedi- 


ate studies, particularly those requiring labor 
and great mental exertion to make superficial 


ischolars, and to cultivate such sentiments and 


' 
whole temperament easily aroused and kept 


alive by objects of novelty and curiosity.— 
Now it is true that almost every thing they 
see in their new situation is to them novel and 
interesting. The associations they form are 
exciting and pleasurable; the company they 
enter is composed of : individuals from every 
section of the country, bringing with them all 
the habits of artificial society, and they are 
continually surrounded by amusements and 
Captivating objects. It will inevitably be the 
case therefore that their whole aim will be to 
gratify taste for refinement and fondness for 
embellishments, and that they will have no 
relish for solid and abstruse studies, or any 
thing that will give rise to habits of close and 
systematic study. 

It is true that much has been said about 
the completeness of the course of instruction 
in these institutions, and the thoroughness with 
Nor do we doubt 
but that this is true, and indeed we are ready 


which pupils are taught. 


to admit that they have had in some respects 
advantages superior to those of Southern 
schools—but this is not to say that Southern 
ladies will avail themselves of these advanta- 
ges ; but, on the contrary, their situation and 
circumstances while at these schools will, as 
we have shown, discourage them from any 
other pursuits than those calculated to beau- 
tify and embellish them. And will not obser- 
vation confirm this conclusion? Let any in- 
dividual call up in his mind those of his ac- 
quaintances, if there be any who were sent 


have any superiority in this respect. 


feelings as will unfit them for the realities of 
life. 

But it may be asked if Southern institutions 
To this 
we answer that notwithstanding the facilities 
for attaining an education may be no more 


| abundant. nevertheless there are not the same 


temptations to neglect the more solid branch- 


‘es of learning, or to acquire an aversion for 


those more severe and abstruse studies which 
call into exercise and invigorate the discrimi 
nation and reason. For since our schools 
in the South have become so numerous, in 
most cases, daughters may be sent to school 


without boarding them out. About them there 


‘is none of the parade and display—none of 


those caresses and flatteries by friends which 
is calculated to excite vanity, and fondness for 
gaiety and display, that we see exhibited to- 
wards young ladies who join Northern schools, 
both before they leave their homes, and dur- 
Nor indeed though they 
may be sent off from home to boarding schools 
\is there those scenes of amusement—those 


ing their absence. 


| objects of curiosity—that aristocratical socie- 
'ty—that romance of feeling excited by their 
| distance trom home, and length of separation 


| from friends, which are connected with the 


‘situation of our young ladies while at the 
| North, to divert their attention from profitable 
|pursuits. But being under the almost con- 
stant superintendance of their parents who 
‘are not disposed to be so indulgent as if they 
|were at a distance, away from family and 


\ friends, they are urged to apply themselves 


from the South to the North to be educated, | 


and can he point out one who is distinguished 
for her great good sense and depth and vigor 
of mind ?—one who does not manifest more 
refinement than solidity, sound than sense? 
We think if he should be able, the instance 
would be exceedingly rare. There is most 


usually among such ladies more of sickly de-| 


' closely and sedulously, and being, too, confined 
at school, there is nothing to entertain them, 
} . 

‘except their books; and thus they soon ac- 


'| quire such a taste for their studies, as that no- 
'\thing can afford them more happiness than a 


' 


‘constant application to them. Therefore, 


| Southern institutions in this respect are pre- 
] ferable. 


We do not pretend to deny that even in 


licacy than vigorous intellect. The effect of '| the South there has been too great a prone- 


_ 


rn schools upon Southern young ladies | ness to neglect the more substantial part of 


therefore is to discourage them from giving|| an education, and that too much reference is 


sas ———— apap a Lae” 
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had in the course to preparation for entrance | 


in fashionable and factitious society. But we 
contend as we have shown that the probabili- 
ty that young ladies will adopt the true course 
in their scholastic pursuits is by far greater 
in Southern schools than those of the North. 

But there are yet other evils which are ex- 
perienced from attending foreign schools, that 
would be avoided if not wholly, yet in part, by 
patronizing our own. It is well known to every 
man of observation that a spirit of haughtiness 
and pride, that fondly desires distinction in 
society founded on wealth and connections and 
opportunities; and disdains all those, however 
meritorious, whose fortune and circumstances 
will not enable them to reach the standard 
of respectable life it has elevated in its own 
conception, is one of the greatest obstacles to 


the advancement of the general interests of 


mankind. This is especially true in relation 


to females, for amiability and sweetness of 


temper cannot exist in a heart in which there 
is not meekness and benevolence of spirit.— 
Besides, this feeling, by contracting the sphere 


of the natural benevolence of the soul, and 
exciting constant reference to those artificial 


distinctions, destroys that susceptibility of 


warm attachments, and energetic love, upon 
which the quietude of the married life depends. 
But above all it disqualifies the mother for im- 
parting such precepts and instructions to her 
children, and setting before them that exam- 
ple as will fit them for a life of respectability 
and honor. 
pride to which we have alluded, totally disqual- 
ifies woman for the sphere to which we have 
before shown she belongs. 

We will now see whether or not Northern 
educations have the effect to produce this feel- 
ing in our young ladies. Mankind are natu- 
rally vain, and desire to be considered supe- 
rior and to lead in all those matters upon which 
their hearts are set; and consequently when 
they are placed in situations in which these 
feelings are encouraged, and opportunities are 
had for exercising them, they manifest them- 
selves in various ways, either in constituting 
the individual a despot, aristocrat, man of fash- 
ion, benefactor, or moral leader. ‘Now in go- 


Thus we see that the spirit of 


\| riority over others. 


as go, that all have not this privilege. They 
feel that it is a privilege far beyond any thing 
that others can enjoy, and that they could do 
nothing better calculated to elevate them and 
extend their fame, and it is very natural they 
should take such a view of it. They are then 
young and ardent, and more easily caught by 
such circumstances. With this feeling they 
enter these institutions, and being caressed and 
flattered more in consequence of their distance 
from home, their vanity which had already 


been strongly excited isincreased. The young 


ladies with whom they mingle are, many of 


them, actuated by the same feelings, and are 
surrounded by the same circumstances; and 
the society in which they move, in most ca- 
ses is that of the most fashionable and formal 
character: all this has the effect upon their 
illy informed mind, to cause them to feel when 
they return home that they are superior to 
others ; that no others have the same right to 
claim to know the propriety and correctness 
of things so well as themselves, and that their 
conduct should be regarded as the wisest and 
most worthy of imitation, and in this they are 
greatly encouraged by the attentions usually 
These senti- 
ments and feelings will induce them to limit 


paid them after their return. 


their associates to a certain few, and to en- 
tertain a contemptuous and disdainful opinion 
of all others, and finally to feel that none are 
worthy of respect but such as conform to 
their notions of ceremony and forms of in- 
tercourse. Than such a disposition_nothing 
can be more contemptible, or better calculated 


to injure their capacity to perform well their 


| part in life. 


sut Southern Schools have not this ten- 
dency. To attain them is common, and in 
fact, almost all parents can give their daugh- 
ters educations in the schools that are around 
them. It is not, therefore, considered an ex- 
traordinary affair, by any young lady, to at- 


tend them; neither are they carried to the 


‘same extent, nor do they find in any thing 


around them a reason to boast of their supe- 
Thus, we see that North- 
ern Institutions tend to create a spirit of ego- 
tism, self-conceit, and love of distinctions in 


ing to the North this natural disposition is great- || society ; an evil of which those in the South 


ly strengthened. 


It is well known to such }\are entirely free. 
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Again, there are but few, even of the un- 
thinking and worldly minded, who will not 
admit the happy influence which inflexible 
morality exerts upon society, now since 
practice of it is more in consonance with fe- 
male character. It is always expected that 
they should be the first to adopt its precepts, 
and should be most sensitive with regard to 
the morality of actions. If not, some will be 
encouraged to disregard it, and they them- 
selves unprepared to properly discharge the 
high functions of their station. Northern ed- 
ucations will give rise, therefore, to opinions 
in relation to morality, and will create such a 
love for the maxims and trifling enjoyments 


of the world, as will reconcile them, in a 


greater degree, to vice, and incapacitate them | 


It is 
not intended here to say that there is a dis- 


for judging of moral right and wrong. 


graceful disregard for morality produced by 


these Institutions, but that they tend to set the | 


general character more directly in opposition 
That this should be an effect 
of them, will appear very reasonable, upon 


to its precepts. 
slight investigation. All mankind are pre- 
disposed to evil, and if thrown in situations 
favorable, this predisposition will be seen to 
be increased. When young ladies from the 
South attend these schools, their feelings of 
vanity, which we have shown are produced by 
them, will induce them to think that they are 
perfect enough themselves, and that whate- 
ver will contribute to their enjoyment, is pro- 
per. Besides, it is usually the case, that the 
instruction and examples they have tried to 
create an impression that the forms and cere- 
monies alone, of Christianity, would be im- 
portant to be attended to, and that it is vulgar 
to be restrained by the rigid principles of re- 
ligion. All their associations, while at the 
North, are such as will excite a love for vain 
amusements, and there is nothing which is at 
all calculated to induce them to view thoughts 
and actions with respect to their moral ten- 
dency, or to cultivate their moral suscepti- 
bility. Hence it is, that it is found true in al- 
most every instance, that our ladies, who re- 
ceive Northern educations, have confused ideas 
in relation to morality, are fond of every 
amusement in which the passions and feelings 
are excited, and are most reckless in their 
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the 





disregard of every thing like the restraints of 
ireligion. But this is not true so particularly, 
jin relation to those who are educated in our 
own section of country. They do nol see so 
jmuch of the vanities and splendors of the 
world, as to exalt them, in their own estimation, 
above all restraint, and to fix their affections 
jon those things around them, to that degree, 
‘as to cause them to consider all things as 
right which administers to the qualification of 
a false and perverted taste. They are at 
plain and retired academies, where there is 
nothing to engage their thoughts, or occupy 
In 
short, they are surrounded by none of those 


their time, but school mates and books. 


circumstances that characterise other institu. 
tions of pomp and ostentation, which prompt 


them to disdain the shackles of a rigid mo- 


| rality, and steel them against every nghteous 





| acter of her influence 





impression. Hence, we conclude that upon 
the moral constitution of young ladies, North. 
ern education has an injurious influence which 


is not experienced in Southern Institutions. 


There is no better criterion for determin- 
ing the good sense of a lady, nor is there any 
thing upon which her ability to please, and 
make friends of those with whom she may 
have intercourse, than her manners and gen- 
eral tone of conversation. Indeed, the char- 
in society may be said 
to depend materially upon them. But how 
are young ladies affected in this respect by 
boarding schools? We have already shown 
in what manner going to the North, and their 
‘situation whilst there, creates a fondness for 
gaity and fashion, and in all their stay there, 
‘they are trained to believe that nothing is 
| more important than etiquette, and the most 
‘strict observance of every form and rule of 
the most refined society. Hence it is, when 
they return home, their manners are wholly 
‘artificial and unnatural, and their address and 
Nor 
is this all—the customs of the North, and their 
‘notions, in relation to many things, are widely 


general mien forced and unbecoming. 


different from ours, and our young ladies be- 
‘come infected with them. 
‘are all wrong, and that they must imitate 
Northern style, and in mauy cases, manifest 
'a disgust for Southern Institutions of every 


kind. Thus, they appear singular and desti- 


They feel that we 
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tute of loveliness of character. Foreign In- 
stitutions, consequently, seriously injure the 


manners of our young ladies. Indeed, this 


is one of the most certain of all their effects, | 


for it results almost necessarily from any one 
of the evils they have a tendency to produce. 

But there are evils resulting from separa- 
tion from parents of a serious character. At 
these schools there is of course no attention: 
paid to domestic concerns, or any thing which 
would give them knowledge of the ordinary 
duties of the life, for entrance upon which their 
education is designed to be a preparation. 
They are at boarding houses at which they 
have no opportunities to observe the method 
of transacting domestic affairs. Consequent-| 
ly, they return home ignorant of the manner 
of directing and performing the business 
which comes within the line of their duty, and 
destitute of a taste for giving attention to such | 
things. Nor is this all—having generally, a 
sufficiency of funds to indulge themselves in| 
any thing they may fancy, and not having) 
their parents to direct them in their purcha-| 
ses, and teach them lessons of economy, they) 
often contract habits of extravagance. Thus’ 
it is, when they come home, most of them 
have no correct idea of the value of money, 
or Can appreciate the importance of economy, | 
and are never satisfied, unless in indulging) 
their caprices and notions of fashion, they are | 
making new purchases. Truly, there are. 
many risks to be encountered, and disadvan- | 
tages to be experienced, in placing daughters 
away from parents, for so long a time, among 
those who are comparatively strangers. At, 
the most important period of life, when their| 
dispositions are developing, and their notions'| 
and opinions in regard to those things upon’ 
which their welfare in life depends, are form- | 
ing, they are separated from those whose high- | 
est aim would be to give their character pro- | 
per bent and direction, and sent among those, 
who feel themselves under no responsibility | 
for their conduct, only whilst with them, and. 
are careless as to what may be their future lot. | 

These evils will not be experienced by pat. | 
ronising our own Schools. If there be any | 
separation at all to attend these, it need be) 
but short. At frequent periods they may re- | 
turn home, when mothers can have opportu- 
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my to instruct them in domestic manage- 


| ment, and in all those private matters which 

are needful to them. They are convenient 
|enough, at all times, that their parents may 
| exercise a supervisory care over them and 
all their little interests. There can be no 
| doubt that daughters, when growing up, should 
be much in the company of their mothers. 
This advantage may be enjoyed, if they are 
educated in our own Institutions. 

But we are told that Northern educations 
are preferable, because of the great advanta- 
ges of traveling, and the information which is 
gained from observation. We do not doubt 
but that something may be attained in this 
way, but let us see if it be a sufficient reason 
for attending them. The knowledge which 
young ladies would gain from going to the 
North, as respects travelling, would be simply 


to learn something in relation to places and 





|| objects of general curiosity. But such know- 


ledge is comparatively unimportant to wo- 
man. The sphere of woman is of a private 
character. It is not necessary that she should 
know intimately the character of a people in 
a distant land, and those things which partake 
of a public nature. These things belong 
more appropriately to man, who must act for 
the interest of all. There can truly be no 
objection to woman’s having the information 
which may be obtained from traveling, be- 
cause all knowledge may be rendered useful, 
and this is particularly well calculated to en- 
lighten and expand the faculties of the mind. 
But it is not sufficiently important to justify 
a particular course, when that course will di- 
minish her capacity to discharge the duties of 
that sphere to which she appropriately be- 
longs. If, however, parents desire their 
daughters to visit the North, and view whate- 
ver may be interesting to them, then let them 
carry them in the manner of a visit, and ex- 
tend to them all the opportunities that could 
be desired, to render it profitable. 

The argument that in the South there are 
no facilities for attaining an education, though 
a valid one in former days, no longer has 
force. The South now places a proper esti- 
mate upon female culture, and has raised up 
institutions all around us of the highest grade 
of character. 
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These evils will continue to result from 
7 ryy 
Northern education. They are necessary con- 
sequences, and will be experienced by most 
It is 
but just to say that there are some few who 


at least, who patronise these schools. 
have avoided their injurious effects, and whose 
characters are the more bright and lovely, 
by reason of the ordeal through which they | 
passed. But it was not because the tendency | 
of these institutions was not as we here rep-| 
resented it, but it was because they would 
adopt the true course, in spite of its tendency. 
It was because of the strength of their natu- 
Let not others be deceived | 
by the good fortune of these. 


ral endowments. 
They are but 
exceptions, and consequently, are not a pro- 
per criterion. Hence, we are led to con-| 
clude, from this view of the whole subject, | 


that Southern young ladies should be educa- 


ted in Southern Institutions. 


J 
| 


Other reasons might be presented, tending 
to confirm us still stronger in this conclusion. | 


| 


There is nothing more to be admired in wo- 


man than patriotism. It speaks much for 


. , . 
their good sense, and manifests the possession || 
of principles which are the foundation of all 


that is generous and noble. If it is desirable 


} 
} 


ged. 


LAYS. 


that this feeling should be entertained in rela- 


tion to our own section of country: if it is 
desirable that there should be among our own 


- 


people a superior devotion to our own South- 


ern land, and customs, and forms, then let 


our young ladies be educated in the South. 
While they will then have an unbounding at- 
tachment for the whole country, in all its 
length and breadth, they still will feel them- 
selves more closely allied to their own pecu- 
liar section. 

Southern Institutions should be encoura- 
There is no other method of thoroughly 
enlightening the country, and giving the op 
portunity to all to acquire educations, than by 
making its Literary Institutions numerous. 
These will exert a highly beneficial influence 
in all parts of the country, but they must be 
encouraged, or they will not be sustained. It 
is, therefore, the duty of the Southern people 
to patronise Southern Institutions. By so 
doing, our fair ladies will not only be better 
prepared to discharge the high and weighty 
offices of their station, but the whole South 


will experience from it beneficial effects. 


VINDEX VERITATIS. 


Sl el 


EARLY 


LAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ATALANTIS, «XC. 


V.—Il COME 


TO THEE. 


I come to thee—thou 
With eye so bright 


smilest then, 
to see, 


That, sure I feel, it must be pain, 
When I depart from thee ;— 
I fly from thee—the big drops stand 


Within each lovely 


eye, 


Yet, cruel, thou dost still command 


My feet to fly. 


Which shall I choose 


1—obey thy word, 


That falls in stammering tone, 
As if, reluctant, it deplored 
The cruel deed when done ;— 


Or shall I heed those 


tears that swell, 


And seem, in accents dear, 


To say, whate’er my 


Do not thou hear. 


lips may tell, 





\ 
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EARLY LAYS.-—-EUGENIA HOWARD. 





VI—FANCY SHALL 


Fancy shall be free 


BE FREE TO-NIGHT. 


to-night, 


Up, among the stars ; 


Earth no more shall 


clog her flight, 


With its bolts and bars— 


And, a captive now 
The freed spirit’s 


no more, 
eye 


Shall survey the moony shore, 
And the starry sky. 


Did the fancy soar so high 
In the starry heaven? 
Did the captive’s wing throw by 
Bolts which faith had riven? 
Did the spirit’s eye survey 
That far foreign shore— 
Home of youth, with many a ray, 


Lighted sweetly 0’ 


er? 


No, alas, the upward flight, 


Though the wing 


was free, 


Wandered to a foreign light— 
Sought no stars to see ; 

Skies had nothing then to woo, 
Nor had earth a chain; 

And the captive’s altered view 
Sought its cell again. 


Round his heart were stronger bands, 
That denied to rove, 
Than were fastened on his hands— 


They were chains 


of love ; 


Never might his wings arise 


From those newer 


bars, 


And the lights in Cora’s eyes 
Far outshone the stars. 


EUGENIA HOWARD: OR, THE DANGERS OF A MISGUIDED EDUCATION. 


WueEn I sent the Editors of the Southern 
Ladies’ Book, the story of James Eustis and 
Eliza Fitzgerald, I determined to write for 
them some reminiscences of “ Lang Syne,” 
some legends of the heart, which had come 
into my possession in rather a romantic man- 
ner. Visiting a friend many years ago, whilst 
she was engaged attending to her numerous 
domestic engagements, for want of better em- 


i ployment, [ busied myself in reading some old 
private journals and letters, and was particu- 
larly struck with the chaste and elegant lan- 
guage, deep despondency, and erratic wil |- 
ness, which characterised some which bore 
the signature of Herbert De Lacy. I inqui- 
red who he was—she sighed and said, “those 
letters were addressed to my eldest brother- — 








‘they were written a great many years since, 
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EUGENI 
before | reco.ies t—LHe rpert Lh L, icy was | 
loved Iriend and co ege mate of my broth 
She Len letailed tio me the tloiuowine i- 
dents, which should teach our sex a sson 
[ was young then—the bright vision of hop 
n id not meite d into real Ly —thn\ som’s | 
sat light y on its thron —the idol of its 
youthful love Was ' ish ined in its inmost 


sanctuary, and they sank deep into my mind, 
Had they not, subseq 1e events 
a 


was painted by Van Dyke. 


nave im- 


nt 


printed them. le portrait of my heroine 
Some few years 
since I saw it, while travelling, and her history 
was revived in my recollections. 
hang in her ancestgal halls, for they had pass- 
ed into the hands of strangers—it had been 
preserved by a member of the family, and 


It 


was in a lowly tenement in one of the oldest 


nearly the last of a proud and lofty race. 


of our Atlantic cities. We may—we do de- 


precate that pride of birth, which we would | 
fain believe belongs to the aristocracy of ano- | 


ther hemisphere; yet it clings to us, even in 
this land of republican simplicity. 
pride more difficult to be eradicated than ma- 
ny are aware. 


the whole life of some, who, if differently rear- 
ed, and as they ought to be in this country, | 


where our aristocracy is that of wealth or ta- 
lent, where all may carve themselves a name, 
might have lived in happiness and virtue, to 
years of enjoyment, but who have gone down 
to early graves, victims of an ill-directed edu- 
cation. 

Eugenia Howard was, unhappily, the child 
of noble parents. 
for more than thirty years, and it is to be ho- 
ped she obtained that forgiveness from her 
God, which was not awarded hér by the co- 
temporaries of her youth on earth, We can 
forgive pride based upon mental superiority, 


for matter must always subserve the might of 


mind ; we may bow before immense wealth 
acquired by its owner, because it invests its 
holder with many imaginary perfections ;— 
but in America we cannot pardon arrogance, 
founded on pride of ancestry. 
its unfortunate possessor an unmitigated un- 
charitableness, which causes us to view every 
action through a jaundiced medium, and to- 
tally incapacitates us for rendering them or- 


2 


It did not | 


It is a | 


It has tinged with bitterness | 


She has rested in the tomb | 


We visit upon | 


OWARD 9 
if VV justice. | ud | had seen hers por- 

i—il it wasatft jul representauon, she 
was beauti She was dressed in the 
ichest Sly e® ol oul eat. mothers. \ 
coronet of pearis adorned ber hair, Which was 


. } , , : 
ct mibe d entireiy Dack and drawn over @ jolly 


cushion on top. lis color was the lightest 
brown, as we guessed from a stray curl on 
the neck, which seemed to have lost the pow- 
; 


der, which destroyed the beauty of the re- 


mainder. ‘The face was perfect in loveliness, 
save that its « Xpression was I ither haughty, 
although its predominant cast was sweetness 


TT) 
in 


|| peculiar and characterist 


and intelligence. head, in form, was 


ic of her family— 
large and rather flat on the top, the forehead 
noble and expanded—the skin of the purest 
white and red, the eyes lightly blue, relieved 
by long brown lashes; the brow darker than 


the hair, and beautifully arched ; the nosenear- 


ly Grecian, with expanded nostrils, that ex- 
press emotion almost as vividly as the flash- 
ing eye. Her mouth was decidedly the most 


bewitching feature of her beautiful face—the 


lips were finely formed, healthily red, and the 
expression enchanting—they seemed ready to 
burst into smiles, while a dimple on one cheek 
appeared as if struggling into existence, giv- 
| ing an indescribable attractiveness, if the ward 
| may be pardoned, to the whole contour of the 
lower part of her face. 
| Many persons are not aware, perhaps, that 
physiognomists, who are particular observers 
of the human countenance, trace much ex- 
All who ever looked 
on that of Eugenia Howard, were forced to 
acknowledge its surpassing beauty. 
Her father was the younger son of a noble 
English family, who could boast a coat of 


pression in the mouth. 


| 


arms as far back as the time of William the 
Conqueror. Large grants of land had been 
conferred upon him by the influence of his 
father and his powerful connections. Witha 
young, beauteous and accomplished bride, he 
| planted his residence on the banks of the Po- 
| Two daughters were the fruits of this 
As co-heiresses of what was thought, 
| for our country, to be immense wealth, com- 
| bined with uncommon personal attractions, 
| they were early objects of great attraction to 
Eugenia was some years the 


tomac. 
union. 


the other sex. 


om 
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younger. ‘The elder married a nobleman,|| he was imaginative, and he was poor. Years 
who had adopted America as the country of had passed ere he was made conscious of this 
his affections and pressing pecuniary embar- | great deficiency in the world’s view. Mr. 
rassments. He laid aside his title, but drew Howard had no son, and in his heart, he 
the income of a broadly extended estate in the | adopted Herbert as his own. He watched 
mother country, which was rigidly appropria- || with pleasure, the gradually developing pas- 
ted to the liquidation of a heavy debt incur- | sion of Eugenia for the orphaned boy of bis 
red by an improvident and extravagant father. || earliest friend. He was a man deeply im- 
It was his intention, so strong is the feeling of | bued with the pride of ancestry, and he dread- 
amor patria, to return and take his place||ed lest the pure blood of the Howards should 
among the peers of the land which had given|| be mingled with grosser streams, in this re- 
him birth, and which was then very dear to) publican land, where even his pride, gradua- 
his affections. With them our story has no| ted as it was by courteous politeness, could not 
concern, but with the younger. | entrench itself within such narrow limits, as 
Herbert de Lacy had been the playmate of | to prevent an acquaintance with many, who, 
her childhood. She had been educated by|| though respectable for their talents and vir- 
the same tutor, and an assimilation of tastes ‘tues, could not look back farther, perhaps, 
soon produced reciprocity of good will. Was/| than their own parents, ere their escutcheons 
she in distress, her brother Herbert was the|| were blotted by some ignoble tradestpan or 
depository of all her griefs. Did joy glad-| industrious tiller of the soil. His wife and 
den her young heart, she sprang to meet and || himself often spoke of the marriage of Her- 
impart it to her playfellow, her senior by some || bert and Eugenia as a settled matter, and left 
years, but ever the recipient of all her childish|| things to their own guidance. 
feelings. He walked with her, gathered the | When Eugenia was about thirteen, Herbert 
earliest flowers for her acceptance, taught her | eighteen, he left for William and Mary’s Col- 
to ride, while he walked and held the restive|| lege, to complete his education, and prepare 
poney. In short, he was all to her in infancy || for admission to the bar, as Mr. Howard 
and childhood, that the most devoted elder) thought it right to prepare him for every exi- 
brother could have been. His birth too was} geacy, although, as the husband of Eugenia, 
noble, but his father had died soon after his| he would possess wealth sufficient to free him 
arrival in America, having fallen, together |) from every exertion, save attention to its dis- 
with his wife, a victim to a prevailing epi-| bursement and accumulation. When the hour 
demic, ere he had realized even a competency || of separation arrived, they became aware that 
in this country, then in its infancy. He be-||their feelings for each other were stronger 
queathed his orphaned boy, then an infant, to) than friendship. At college, Herbert learned 
the care of Mr. and Mrs. Howard, mutual) that he was a dependent on the bounty of Mr. 
friends in that early home, so much loved,|| Howard, from one of those spirits that haunt 
and from which stern necessity had forced || every such institution, who cannot brook a lof- 
them into exile. '| ty bearing, unaccompanied by wealth, no mat- 
Herbert was proud, distant and reserved,|| ter how numerous the virtues of its possessor, 
which made him appear to the superficial ob- || or how high his flights of mind. Herbert brood- 
. server deficient in warmth of feeling. This,|| ed over the circumstance, addressed a letter 
however, was a misapprehension. The fount ||to Mr. Howard, insisting on the truth. He 
of sensibility was deep, and its gushings more | expressed his emotions, on being informed of 
acutely felt, because suppressed ere they|/all he owed one, already loved as a parent, 
found a vent, or ruffled the smooth surface of || ‘but to whom he was not aware he was in- 
the exterior. Those who knew him well, who | debted, even for subsistence. There is no- 
had been admitted into the sanctum of his) ‘thing so galling to the proud spirit, as depend. 
confidence, knew how to interpret the keen), ‘ence. In vain Mr. Howard called him son, 
flash of his expressive eye, and the hasty | child of his leve—the wound was deep and 
compression of his thin lip. He was proud, || distressing—in vain he showered upon him 
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RUGENIA 
the means to compass his every wish—they 
were all returned, save barely a sufficiency 
for sustenance and the prosecution of his stu- 
dies. One only semblance of his rank he re- 
tained—his body servant—the attached do- 
mestic of his father, his nurse in infancy, hi 
friend in childhood and youth—taithful Afri- 
rea Hbim his freedom, ai- 


H ' fT; 
C Uiit 


leging his inability to maintain him, being re- 


can Cato. 


solved not to encroach farther on Mr. How- 


ard’s bounty than necessity compelled him. 


The weeping black would not be dismissed, || 


and brought from its hiding place his hoard 
of savings, proffering it to his young Mas- 
sa’s acceptance, and declaring his determin- 
ation to die in his service. Herbert’s eyes 
glistened, and grasping Cato’s hand, he greeted 
him friend, sole relic of his ill-fated parents. 
Herbert had lived an age in a few hours— 
existence wore a different aspect, and he look- 
ed out into the world with an isolation of 


feeling only appreciated by those who ascer- 


tain, for the first time, that they are indeed || 


alone ; that they have no kindred, and that 
they are truly the last of their name and race. 
Mr. Howard remonstrated—reasoned without 
eflect—Eugenia, proud as she was, sued, and 
The noble 
girl offered herself, and he would have been 


her solicitations were answered. 


lost to feeling indeed, could he have rejected | 


the affections of the being loved with his 
soul’s youthful idolatry. 
iron had entered his soul, and he resolved to 


Nevertheless, the 


win a name and place to himself, ere he 


Il. 


fated delay ! how ofien we sport away our 


sought the fulfilment of Eugenia’s vow. 


own happiness. But theirs was the wisdom 


i 


of this world, and they gave not God his due. 
Herbert’s pride was that of our unregenerate 
nature, and his Heavenly Father had selected 
him as a chosen instrument for good. Deep 
and trying was the furnace through which he 
was Called to walk, yet it “ worked for hima 
far greater and eternal weight of glory.” 
The second year of Herbert’s sojourn at 


College, Eugenia went to a fashionable board- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


‘tant lover. 


‘lated to comfort him. 


HOWARD. 1! 


destv and single-mindedness, which had been 


characteristic of her early life. Neither was 


God in all her thoughts. When they first 
met, to the eye of the lover the change was 
unnoted, and she appeare d the beau ice al of 
iil his fond imaginings. When her levity and 
inconsistency became too glaring for him long- 


er to shut his eyes to them, he remonstrated, 
and finally on their frequent repetition, sunk 
into gloomy despondency, to which his early 
suflerings had been joy. 

At this juncture, l.ugenia lost her parents, 
and Herbert the last anchor of his hopes.— 
Grief for their mutual friends reunited them, 
until with her, its poignancy had worn off.— 
At first she abandoned herself to almost ma- 
niacal paroxysms, but their violence soon aba- 
ted. With him, sorrow was a living grave, 
for it was the grand fault of his nature never 
to hope, but yield almost without a struggle 
to what he deemed the inevitable lot of one, 
orphaned in infancy, and educated by the 
bounty of a stranger, at least one bound by 
no ties of kindred, 

The year after the death of Eugenia’s pa- 
rents, postponing the fulfilment of her engage- 
ment to Herbert, she resolved to visit, with 
her brother-in-law’s family, the land of her 
ancestry. During her sojourn on the conti- 
nent, her portrait, the one to which I have al- 
luded, was taken and sent as a gift to her dis- 
He gazed upon the inanimate 
canvass and imprinted a kiss on the lips of 
the image of her he loved, but his soul was 
dark. Gloomy forebodings haunted him night 


and day, till reason tottered on her throne.— 


Her letters, though frequent, were not calcu- 
They breathed of no- 
thing, save delight in the dissipated pleasures, 
into which she was plunged as in a vortex, 
and regret that the time should ever arrive for 
leavingthem. His cup, however, was not yet 
filled ; he was only upon the vestibule of that 
ordeal from which his soul was to emerge, 
pure as the gold from the refiner’s fire. 

Two years were passed by Eugenia in Eu- 


ing school in Philadelphia, then under the gui-|| rope, most of the time engaged in the dissi- 
dance of a celebrated French lady. She did/|| pations of Paris. She returned lovely in per- 
not love Herbert less when she returned, but || son, but corrupted in mind—an avowed free- 
courted, flattered and caressed in the city, she||thinker on religious subjects—oh! darkest 
had lost much of that native sweetness, mo-|! picture in her book of life! ‘Herbert, though 





12 EUGENIA 


things sacred, for he had been told that his 
parents were Christians, and true followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus—members of the | 
established Church, and the pastor of his na- | 
tive place their cherished friend. From him | 
he had received the blessing at the baptismal | 
fount, and though he knew not the comforts | 
of a hope in Christ, he deeply revered the | 
faith of his father. He looked upon the aged 
man of God, as the link, which bound him to 
his departed parents, and he had often been 
his counsellor in the hour of greatest need. 
Eugenia seemed rejoiced to meet her betroth- 
ed on her first arrival, for she still loved him | 
as much as one, so deeply imbued with this | 
this world’s selfishness can love, and for a few 
days nothing occurred to diminish their hap- 
piness. He soon perceived her visit to Eu- 
rope had farther estranged them from each 
other, for now there was seargeély one senti- 
ment in common between thém. He reason- 
ed with her on her manners and opinions, 
plainly telling her she must cease a flirtation, | 
in which she was engaged with a certain Col. | 
Beverly, or she would deeply wound his peace, 
perhaps destroy it forever. Passion obtained | 





the ascendancy, and she asserted in its angri- || 


est accents, her right to do as she pleased, 
and ended by an allusion to his poverty, and 


the benefits, the pecuniary benefits, he would 
derive from a union with her. 

For a moment he stood suspended, as if he | 
doubted the evidence of his own senses, anid 
as the reality forced itself upon him, he col- 
lected himself, drew up to his full height, look. 
ed upon her with a glance of withering scorn, 





left her presence never to behold her on earth 
again. 
She started, and made a motion to’ recal! 


him, but pride, that unhallowed pride, which 
had been the bane of her existence, deterred | 
her, and it was never in her power to call | 
Herbert De Lacy her own again. She had | 
not meant to banish him forever, she had spo- | 
ken words she had not intended, and hoped | 


that his love for her was so strong as to induce | 


him to return when he had time to reflect.— | 
She had miscalculated, not the strength of his 
attachment, but her power. His love for her 


| 
| 
» Je ;' | 
only ceased with life, but he could not think | 


not decidedly pious, had a reverence for all |! 


HOWARD. 


of aliymg himself to an unprincipled woman. 


She had uttered words, which to one of bis 


| temperament, could never be recalled, and 


1 


the offence was too deep for reparation. 
That afternoon a ship arrived frorn the mo- 


ther country, and all crowded to witness the 


disembarkation of its passengers. Eugenia 


was there endeavoring to dissipate the horrors 
of reflection, and to hide by an excess of ani- 


mal spirits, the anguish that preyed upon her, 


for her treatment, and apprehended Joss of 


one she really loved, and who was the only 
being on earth who valued her for herself. 


Amongst those on board that ship was one 


| who had left America when she was a child, 


to cure in other lands, grief for the loss of a 
young and well beloved bride, who had died 
a few months after their marriage, in giving 
birth toa son. Ill-starred boy! with thee our 
story concerns not, but in the note book of 
memory, thy unhappy life and miserable fate, 


‘the effects of a father’s hatred, forma dark 


and gloomy picture! He had loved his wife 
with all the ardor and intensity of his nature, 
and conceived a dislike for his own child, be- 


‘cause it had been the innocent cause of its 


mother’s death. 

Henry Hunter, (for that is the name we 
shall give him,) was of impetuous passions, 
but profound dissimulation. He had been 


brought up by kind, but injudicious parents, 
who supposed they evidenced the strength of 


their attachment to their only soh, by exces- 
sive indulgence. Even when a boy,-his gusts 


of passion were fearful, and before he had * 


matured to manhood the slaves trembled in 
his presenge. One being he had loved—one 
before whom he was docile as a lamb, which 
evidences that had the motives to virtue been 
sufficiently inculeated, he might have been an 
ornament instead of a blot upon his race. — 
This was his beautiful, gifted and lamented 
wife. She died before he had reached his 
majority, and ere he was twenty-five, he had 
dissipated a large patrimonial estate, yet it 
had been in foreign lands, and his situation 
was not known at home. His eye rested on 
Eugenia, and her surpassing beauty led to the 


| question who is she? He was informed, also 


many particulars of her character, her*con- 
duct to Herbert De Lacy, and her general 
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levity and inc ynsistency. faults, num 


ous and he nous 


magnified, for she had many itt . 


mies, Wwooni she had mace DY Her | f i! 


haughty demeanor. He smiled with a scorn- 
ful curve of the lip, when warned of his dan- 
ger, should he rea! y admire her. 
“Tcantame her.”’ was his brief rep! 
the handsome stranger so ht an int 


aid 
Hi will 


as she was, but sougit her merely asthe means 


tion to her. not love her, beautifu 


of relieving him from pecuniary distress, and 
he bent to her every caprice. 

He was of high lineage, reputed wealth, 
handsome appearance, polished and specious 
manners. He paid his court so successfully, 


that in a few weeks she became his wife, part- 
ly impelled by vanity, partly by wounded sell 
loye, and somewhat in the hope that change 
might relieve her from the torturing remon- 
strances of remorse for her past misconduct. 

He maintained the semblance of respect for 
a few months, but upon their first rupture his 
passions rose to fury, and he soon made her 
fee] that she was in the power of a tyrant.— 
Upon the slightest provocation he was lashed 
into such a rage, that she trembled in his pre- 
sences” A few times she resisted, but the con. 
sequences were.so fearful, that her proud spir- 
it was subdued, and she bent to his will. She 


was compelied to acknowledge that he was to 


her a master, one who held tight the reins of 


dominion. 

The major part of her fortune was spent 
in a few years, when with the remnant and 
three children they removed to this State, while 
yet a wilderness. [He was one of the first 
settlers, and amongst a sparse and poor pop- 
ulation he was yet considered wealthy.— 
Where he had no equals, there was nothing 


Its 


Eugenia became a 


to restrain the violence of his temper. 
eruptions were fearful. 
trembler in his presence: her pride was bro- 
ken down, but her heart was garnered in her 
children, of whom she had become the mo- 
ther of nine. 


Some years previous, soon after the birth 


of her sixth child, she had received a letter of 


Many sheets from Herbert de Lacy. He was 
ignorant of her fate, and it had followed her 


from her native place. He was dying ina 


period of utter 


'changed and better man. 
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way the sin of the wor LHe place | before 


er, he r Chris man auires univ and fattijail V; 
and his ministrations were blessed to her, sin- 
ful as she was. She surrendered her pride 
at the feet of her blessed Redes mer, and y eld. 
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ierself unre sisting!y to the ca price s of her 
husband. Her children one by one, were ta- 
ken from her by death, and though she shed 
many tears over their lifeless corpses—yet she 
submitted to divine wiil—tre oiced to think, 
though they were taken from her thus early, 
that she had been led to see the error of her 
way, and that although they could not return 
to her, she could through divine assistance go 
to them. 

She has followed them long since, though 
she lived a dong period of years, as if God 
meant to lengthen her probation, to expiate, 
as it were, the impious follies of her early life. 
Ss ic reposes Te the orave, “that bourne from 
and where we 


whence no traveller returns :” 


_ trust, purified by affliction, she has been re- 


united to all she most loves on earth, 


After his last conversation with her, Her- 


bert de Lacy. retired to the dwelling of his 


beloved pastor, where he was received as a 


son, and where he lay many weeks in a deli- 


rium of fever, from which it was thought he 
We draw a veil over 


woul ] hever recover. 


the struggles of that lofty mind during this 


It pleased the Al- 


mighty to stay its ravages and he arose a 


= - 
Garahness. 


Under divine gui- 


dance he was made to feel how sinful had 


been his inordinate pride, and humbly to ac- 
knowledge that his chastisements, though se- 
vere had been 


just. He was led from step 


to step to see the exceeding wickedness of the 
unregenerate heart, and finally considering it 
his duty, he had devoted himself to the min- 
A distant relative of his mother had 
died in England and left him 


istry. 


a large fortune. 
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How altogether trifling did he consider the ac-| respect of all those, who are really worthy 


er » fil : 
quisitions of this world to one stricken as he | 


had been. Yet he was grateful, as it furnish- | 


ed means to subserve the purposes of benevo- | 
lence; he endeavored faithfully to discharge | 
his stewardship. His health had been irre-| 
trievably impaired, yet he lived many years, 
employ iug his time usefully to others and prof- | 


itably to himself. 


| 
He revived as the last rays of the ex-| 
piring taper, and during those flashes of reno- 
vated strength, wrote that letter to which we 
have referred; when commending his soul to | 
his God, he died in a stranger land. | 

| 


He was aduised to try the 
milder air of Italy, and he sought its sunny 
clime. 





How much of happiness was here destroy- 
ed by unhallowed, unsanctified pride. "Twas 
the germ ot all the evil, which our story de- | 
tails: the fatal sirocco, whose breath carried | 
death into this moral vineyard, which but for 
its influence might have bloomed in beauty 
until death had summoned the actors in the 
interesting drama into another world. Let 
us guard against it. 

In conclusion I would warn my young fe- 
male readers against the dangers of Jevity and 
flirtation. They are at best unprincipled, and 





will expose you to the danger of losing the 


your esteem. Could you respect the man, 
who would tolerate such conduct, and who 
did not resent it with becoming dignity 7— 
There is a tendency to these follies in the 
present state of manners, and every matron, 
who regards the happiness of her daughters 
should deprecate it. I ama mother, and I 
feel that honest sincerity is what I desire for 
my daughter, more than this world’s admira- 
tion. Young ladies—should you be tempted 
to the unprincipled folly of trifling with prop- 
er principles, remember the fate of Eugenia 
Howard! Can you be more beautiful than 
Could you be surrounded by cir- 
cumstances more promising to mundane feli- 
city’? Yet by her own misconduct, she for- 
feited the affections of the only man she ever 
loved, and one who was truly deserving the 
best feeling of her heart: by obstiuately pur- 
suing this course, she brought upon herself 
unmitigated unhappiness, and consigned the 
gifted and noble Herbert to an untimely grave ! 
If you are in the habit of “ flirting,” as it is 
fashionably called—beware and ponder the 


she was? 


fate of Eugenia Howard—again I say—be- 


ware. 
GERALDINE. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A SOLDIER OF THE CROSS, AND OF THE 
REVOLUTION.* 


BY MRS. ELLEN B. H. 


FREEMAN. 


“] have fought the good fight—I have kept the faith.” 


Nor when the monarch lays his sceptre down, 


Not when the mitred head resigns his crown, 
Not when, in loftiest strains, the hireling sings 


The faith of prelates and the power of kings, 
We learn those moral lessons, that impart 
Strength to the mind and virtue to the heart: 
Too far their stations from life’s common lot, 
They dazzle for an hour, and are forgot, 

And, from the Laureate’s tinseled page, we turn, 
Our duty, in an humbler sphere, to learn! 


Yet there are those—the firm, the noble few, 
To Heaven, to justice, and to freedom, true ; 
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Who stood the champions of their country’s cause, 
To guard her altars, and defend her laws ; 

Whose bright example every rule supplies, 

For moral duties, and for social ties: 

In whose instructions and whose conduct blend 


The Christian, Patriot, Counsellor, and Friend ' 


Such was the man, whose memory we revere 
His life consistent, and his word sincere: 
From early youth an arduous path he trod, 
Devoted to his country and his God. 

In those dark days that tried the patriot’s heart, 
He bore a freeman’s and a hero’s part, 

And, when his toils in freedom’s cause were done, 
The contest ended, and the vict’ry won, 
Counting all earthly gain, for Christ, as loss, 

He stood a faithful soldier of the cross :— 

That highest, holiest office man can claim, 

To spread the knowledge of the Saviour’s name ; 
Long in that field he labored,—and how well, 


The record of Eternity will tell! 


The mem’ry of his worth will be revered 

By all whom time and friendship long endeared ; 
And one, who knew him not, till years had shed 
The snows of wint’ry age upon his head, 

Will long remember, with what fervent zeal 

He, to the careless sinner, could appeal ; 

How nobly he with vice and error strove, 
Counselled in kindness, and reproved in love— 
And, to the heart with care and grief oppressed, 
Spoke of the mansions of eternal rest— 

Till earth, with all its sorrows, lighter grew, 
And heaven seemed opening to the mourner’s view ! 


His was that strong, confiding faith, whose power 
Shone brightest in affliction’s darkest hour ! 

When those, who solaced his declining years, 
Were called, before him, from this “ vale of tears,” 
When sorrow’s deepest gloom his heart oppressed, 
Thus was his confidence in Heaven expressed : 


“I feel the energies of life decay, 

And earthly comforts fading fast away, 

Yet, as the light of this vain world grows dim, 
I trust with firm unwavering faith in Him 
Whose word has been a lamp to light my way 
Down to the evening of life’s tedious day. 
Deeply I feel the chast’ning of his rod, 

Yet I can trust my Saviour and my God : 
Though death may sever nature’s dearest tie, 
Inspiring thought! ‘the soul shall never die ;’ 
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To light my pathway to that heavenly shore 


Where kindred spirits meet 
July 14, 1839. 
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» died alt Tus 


f 


JACKSON. 


to part no iore.”’ 


iloosa, Alabama, July 10, 1839, in the 80th 
ver afierwards remained, the warm personal friend and 


Few things gave him more pleasure in his 


1 embraced the doctrines of the Cross. 


OF CONTRADICTION.—CONCLUDED. 


BY MR 


S 
Oe 


ABDY. 


Tue first incident that enlivened the do- 
mestication of my heroine at Somers Town, 


was a letter from Frederick Huntley, full of 


vows and protestations ; he enclosed it in one 
to his sister. I shall not trouble my readers 
with the former, but they may perhaps like to 
peruse the letter. 

**The day after your departure, my dear 
Isabella, | went to Mr. Wilmore’s house, and 
asked to see him, but was told that he was too 
ill to receive company. I then requested to 


see Mr. Sterling 


g, who was with him, and ex- 


pressed to him my very great regret at what 
had occurred, and my conviction that my sis- 
ter could only have yielded to Miss Wilmore’s 
repeated and pressing entreaties in giving her 


sanction to such a measure. I went on to 


say, that although I did not know my sister’s ; 


present retreat, I thought a letter from me | 


would reach her, and that I should be most 


happy to deliver any conciliatory message | 


which might induce Miss Wilmore to return 
home. 

“ Mr. Sterling looked at me very suspici- 
ously. 
sister and Miss Wilmore are,’ said he, ‘ or you 
do; if the former, all your offers of service 
are of little avail; if the latter, you ought in- 
stantly be made to declare it.’ 

«“T was rather embarrassed, and stammer- 
ed about Miss Wilmore flying to escape the 
addresses of an unwelcome suitor. 


«“* How could she tell he would be unwel- | 


|| Mr. 
‘You either do not know where your | 


|never saw him? [ will venture to 


| say that 


there is not a qualification of person or mind, 
‘in which he does not excel the object of her 
| present fancy.’ 

“ And as he spoke, I could not help ima- 
| gining that he looked at me with a very pe- 
| culiar expression of countenance. 
| «¢T am sure,’ I said, *] pity young Mr. 
Wilmore very much.” 

“*Perhaps,’ answered Mr. Sterling, ‘ you 
(and he seemed to me to lay a marked stress 
on the you) have no need to pity him ; he may 
have the money, although he does not have 
the lady. And now, as I am much engaged, 
‘I will have the honor of wishing you good 
morning.’ 





“T could not, of course, repeat my visit, 
but I have means, through bribes to the ser- 
vants, of knowing what passes in the house ; 
and I understand that old Sterling, notwith- 
standing his bearish behavior to me, is in re- 
ality, playing the part of a peace-maker, and 
endeavoring, by every argument, to induce 
Wilmore to solicit the return of his 
daughter, and to promise to receive her with 
affection and cordiality. Mr. Wilmore is ac- 
tually ill with disappointment and irritation, 
and therefore, I hope will be more easily won 
upon to yield. I have just heard that Mr. 
Wilmore has sent for Parnell, the attorney ; 
[ suppose, coupling this circumstance with 
Mr. Sterling’s intimation about money and 
Horace Wilmore, that it is to put down his 


, 4 ' , | . ofc. s 
come,’ said Mr. Sterling, angrily, ‘ when she '\ nephew for a legacy ; if it is only one of a few 
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thousands, I shall not object, but if it should 
be anything of an equal division of property, 
I shall think twice before I proceed farther in | 
the business. I can soon hear all that I want | 
to know on the matter from Parneil’s clerk, | 


a 
I sometimes think 
| 
| 


with whom I am intimate. 


that you were too hasty in inducing me to en- | ' 


ter into the affair at all, just as | was a_i 


to pay my addresses to Miss Higginson, the 


alderman’s daughter, whose money was left} 


to her by her grandmother, and cannot be| 
alienated ; but I know you meant for the | 
best. Unquestionably, Selina Wilmore is far | 
preferable to Miss Higginson, in person, man- | 
ner, and temper, and if matters fall out un- | 
luckily in that quarter, I can only return to) 
if Mr. Wilmore 
seems inclined to extend the olive-branch, bj 


Miss Higginson, after all. 


shall ran up to London, and be the bearer of 
the joyful news myself.” | 

The intelligence conveyed in this letter was | 
quite as satisfactory as Miss Huntley had an. | 
ticipated ; she had never expected that Mr. | 
Wilmore would yield at first; it was some-| 
thing to find that he had not pronounced any | 
violent and alarming anathemas on his child, | 
and that he permitted Sterling to speak in her) 
favor ; then the fact of his illness showed his | 
affection for Selina ; the legacy to the nephew | 
would serve as a peace-offering to that young | 
gentleman’s disappointed feelings; in short, | 
all was going on quite as well as could be rea- | 
sonably hoped. Mrs. Huntley took a very 
similar view of the matter, and proceeded in | 
high spirits, to make active preparations for 
the reception of a few friends, whom she had 
invited to dine with her on the following day, 
wishing, to use her own words, that her future 
daughter-in-law “might see that she knew 
how to entertain company in a genteel way, 
although she was so sadly taken by surprise, 
on her first arrival.” 

The party took place ; the dinner was serv- 
ed with the proverbial profusion of a miser’s 
feast ; the most remarkable dish in it was a 
roast chicken, occupying the place of “ bod- 
kin’? between two boiled ones, and the most 
elegant decoration of the table consisted of 
nesegays of stocks and wall flowers, (bought 
at the door that morning, ) laid by the plate of 





every guest, in imitation of the greenhouse 
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bouquets which Mrs. Huntley had heard were 
wont to lend their fragrance to patrician ban- 
juets. 

fortune was of the 
been a flirt 


A gentleman of good 
party, who. twelve vears ago. had 


if Isabella Hut 


l, in th loquial language of those class- 


tley’s, and had been consider- 
es, “not to have behaved well to her!” He 
seemed, however, on the present occasion, so 
struck by the improvement of her manners, 
and the elegance of her dress, as to be inclin- 
ed to behave very well to her in future; he 
was unremitung in his attentions towards her 
during the evening, and made an appointment 
to come and play duetts with her the ensuing 
morning. 

He was punctual to histime. Selina seat- 
ed herself, with a book, at the window, and 
Mr. Ramsden and Miss Huntley played seve- 
ral duetts, after which Miss Huntley was sure 
Mr. Ramsden could execute something by 
himself; and Mr. Ramsden forthwith took his 
violin, and executed several squeaking, sera- 
ping quadrille tunes, pausing between each to 
retresk himself, and enlighten his auditors by 
uttering divers highly animated, but rather 
severe Criticisms on the performances of Mori 
and Paganini. Miss Huntley, attired in a 
most becoming morning cap, reclined in an 
arm-chair, ina graceful attitude ; she had stu- 
died with admirable success, how best to co- 
py the glance and air of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, in the print which represents her as 
pensively listening to the music of Chatelar, 
and she contemplated the hard-featured, bald- 
headed Mr. Ramsden with a look in which 
gratified amateurship seemed to mingle with 
womanly tenderness. 

In the midst of this scene of harmony and 
good-will, the postman’s double knock sound- 
ed at the door, and a letter was delivered to 
‘Miss Huntley. It was directed in Frederick 
Huntley’s band, and bore the London post- 
mark. Miss Huntley was delighted; Frede- 
rick was in London, therefore it was evident 
that Mr. Wilmore had actually extended the 
Much, however, as Isabella 
was interested in the love affair of her broth- 
er and her pupil, she was not inclined to neg- 


olive-branch. 


lect the progress of her own, or to shorten 


Accord- 


her interview with Mr. Ramsden. 
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ingly, she held out the letter to Selina, with 
the seal unbroken, and said, “ take this into 
your own room, my love, and read it. I think 
I am prophetess enough to assure you that it 
contains good news.” 

She then turned to Mr. Ramsden, and beg- 
ged that he would give her ‘* one more sweet 
air.” The gentleman immediately complied, 
and the shrill sounds of 

“The days that we went gipsying a long time ago,” | 
pursued Selina in her ascent to her room. 

Frederick Huntley’s letter was as follows : 

“ My dear Sister—I have got away from 
Cheltenham as fast as I could; all hopes are 
at an end with old Wilmore. Parnell’s clerk 
told me the whole history ; he has not alter- | 
ed his will, but has burnt it, and has ordered 
a deed of conveyance to be drawn out, by 
which he makes over to his nephew, beyond 
his own power to recall, the whole of his pro- 
perty, merely reserving to himself a life in- 
terest in half of the annual income. It is in- 
vested in the hands of trustees, and he care- | 
fully guards, by various provisions and re- 
strictions, against every possibility of Hotace 
Wilmore returning any part of the money to 
Selina, if, indeed, ne should be fool enough to| 
wish todo so. Before T left Cheltenham, I| 
wrote a few lines to Mr. Wilmore, acquaint-| 
ing him with the present address of his daugh- | 
ter; therefore, I conclude you will soon be! 
relieved from the burden of her company. || 
write, instead of coming to you, on two ac-| 
counts ; first, because, under present circum-| 
stances, it would be awkward for me to meet 
with Selina, and secondly, because | wish to 
lose no time in making my peace with Miss, 
Higginson, who, I understand, has deeply re-| 
sented my late neglect. You will lose old| 
Wilmore’s recommendation, but you need not, 
care; your late patroness, Viscountess Haut- | 
onville, will speak highly in your favor, and 
people in the present day, think much more | 
of a testimony which comes from one of the 


Mr. Ramsden took his departure in about 
a quarter of an hour, having first executed 
“The Rose of Allandale,” “Do you ever 
think of me, Love?” and * The Banks of the 
Blue Moselle ;” for all which he received the 
warm thanks and praises uf his fair auditress. 

As soon as Miss Huntley heard the street 
door close, she ran up stairs, to hear the par- 
ticulars of Selina’s recall; eager to 

“ Enjoy the triumph, and partake the gale ;” 


| She found, however, her pupil extended on the 


bed, in an agony of tears; and, as she could 
not obtain any answer from her but sobs and 
lamentations, she was obliged to have recourse 
to the open letter, which lay by her side. 
Having read it through, she coolly advised 
Selina “ not to cry about troubles which could 
pnot be helped ; that no doubt, her papa would 
come or send for her in a day or two, and 
that everything would go on just the same as 
ever.” 

Poor Selina had never before had an op- 
portunity of seeing how heroically her gov- 
erness could bear the misfortunes of others : 
but she was not to be reasoned into the belief, 
that the loss of her lover and her fortune were 
such common-place occurrences, that every 
thing would go on just as well without them, 
and she sobbed more violently than ever. 

Miss Huntley descended into the kitchen, 
where she found her exemplary mother cal- 
culating how many days her family could be 
supported on the remains of the late banquet, 
and imparted the sad tidings to her. Mrs. 
Huntley bestowed a sharp lecture on her 
daughter, for her officious “ meddling and ma- 
king,” declaring that she had never liked the 
plan from the first, and had always foreseen 
how it would turn out. She then expressed 
an earnest hope that Selina might soon be 
fetehed away ; and concluded with a hint, that 
Mr. Wilmore ought not to object to pay for 
his daughter’s board, during the few days 
which she had passed at Somers Town; a 





aristocracy, than they do of all that twenty 
commoners can say. 


“ Ever your affectionate brother. | 
«P. S. Will you be so very kind as to send | 


hint, however, which was negatived by her 
daughter, who said that she despised anything 
mean, and that Selina had amply earned the 
accommodation she had received, by giving 





me, at the earliest opportunity, the ‘ Loves of|| her a beautiful emerald ring the day beforesof 


the Angels,’ and ‘Songs of the Boudoir ” 
wish to lend them to Miss Higginson.” 


[|| the value of forty guineas. 


Mr. Wilmore did not come or send that day, 
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and three successive days wore heav ily aw ay x 


Mrs. Huntley began to talk about the burden 


of an additional inmate in a family, and to 
drop some obscure hints that a teacher was 
wanted in a neighboring seminary, and Isa- 


bella passed several hours of every day in 
netting an exquisite white silk scarf, which she 
told all inquirers was for her dear young friend, 
Miss Selina 
wretched, 


Higginson. was thoroughly 
Immediately after she had recov- | 
ered from the shock she had sustained through 
the perusal of Frederick Huntley’s letter, she | 
had written feelingly and penitentially to her | 
father, entreating to be allowed to return 
home ; and even an angry answer would have 
been less wounding to lier mind than his con- 
temptuous silence. 

On the fifth day from Selina’s degradation | 
in the favor of the Somers Town coterie, the | 
hot, hurried maid-of-all-work, announced that 
a gentleman wished to speak with Miss Wil- 


more; she eagerly obeyed the summons, and | 


ing aspect of her father, but would even have 
endured the sight of the once dreaded Hor- 
ace Wilmore. 
visiter was Mr. Sterling; and, exhausted and 
humbled by her late troubles, she threw her- 
self into her arms, and burst into tears. How 
different were her thoughts and words, at this || 
moment, from those of the flippant girl, full of 
vanity and self-will, to whom [ introduced my 


‘'who I am sure will al! succeed 


She saw neither of these—her | 


ling ? 





readers, in the opening scene of my narra- 
tive ! 
pressive ones; and the few days that Selina | 


Short lessons are often the most im- | | 
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with myself, in endeavoring to prevail upon 


him to rescind his determination, but the spir- 


t of contradiction is too active in him for our 
sto succeed in dislodging. You have 
osed and circumvented him, and he says 
. . ‘ } ‘* 
you must ungergo ln Cobsequences, 
“[ must complain, * said Selina, “] 


have deserved my fate ; my conduct has been 


ndiscreet as a Woman, inexcusable asa daugh. 
but. oh! Mr. 


is before me! 


ter ; Sterling, what a prospect 
where am | to seek for protec. 
where am I to turn for a home 7?” 


ansWered 
“to the society and friendship 
kind-hearted daughters, 


tion, 

“To my house, dear Selina,” 
Mr. Sterling ; 
of my good wife and 


in gaining 


|| your favorable opinion, when Miss Huntley 


is no longer with you to exercise her ingenui- 
ty in prejudicing you against those who have 

Your 
and 
ceive you back again; but his fortune, alas! 


always wished to love and serve you. 


father, | think, will ere long relent, re- 


» was not only willing to encounter the frown- || he has put out of his own power to bestow 


‘upon you. I confess I am angry with him 
for his conduct.” 
**So might I have been in former days,” 


| r oe : 
‘said Selina ; “ but I ain now so angry with 


myself, for my own faults, that I have pity 
and excuses to spare for those of other people. 
May l accompany you immediately, Mr. Ster- 
Every moment is an age to me that I 
'spend under the roof of these detestable peo- 
ple.” 

Mr. Sterling could hardly restrain a smile, 
'as he assured Selina that he should be happy 


had been a pupil in the school of adversity, || in her company, without further delay ; and 


had done more to improve her understanding | 
and amend her character, than all the years) 


which she had passed at Mrs. Uppingham’s ; Huntley and her daughters. 


fashionable establishment, crowned by the 
finishing instructions of Isabella Huntley. 

“T am truly grateful to you, dear Mr, Ster- 
ling, for coming to see me,” she said ; “ is my 
father well? do you think he will receive me 
with kindness ?” 


“ Your father is well in health,” replied Mr. 


Sterling, ‘‘ but I regret to say, my poor girl, 
that you have nothing to expect from his 
“kindness ; he has read your letter, but he re- | 
fuses to answer it, or to receive you into his | 
house. _ Horace Wilmore has warmly united | 


she ran up stairs to make her easy prepara- 
\tions, and to take a cold, formal leave of Mrs. 
She returned to 
\ Isabella a little gold brooch, containing her 
hair, which she had lately presevted her.— 


| Miss Huntley made no objection to receive it, 
| thinking in her own mind, that it would be a 
} nice gift for dear Miss Higginson; but she did 


not copy Selina’s example, in returning to 
her the emerald ring, of which honorable 
mention has already been made. 

Selina felt rather embarrassed and uncom- 
fortable when she presented herself before 
Mrs. Sterling and her daugters, but they tried, 


|| by every means in their power, to dispel her 


ns oe Oem tangy pn eng iain te tahenee s—s cadiei os 


agfien 
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uneasiness. She was immediately treated as |) suitor, but she felt that she had no right to 
one of the family, and she was deeply irm- | dictate to her kind benefactor what visiters he 
pressed by the sight of their domestic peace,| should receive in his own house; and she 
affectionate good nature, and pleasant round | calmly and meekly acquiesced in his opinion, 
of useful occupations. Selina had a great fa-| that it would be most desirable to employ any 
cility in accommodating herself to the habits | likely means to bring about a reconciliation 
and pursuits of those around her. In her) with her father. 

companionship with Miss Huntley, this plia- | Horace Wilmore came, and the first sight 
bility of mind had been a great disadvantage | of him convinced Selina that he was a great 
to her; but now she seemed to imbibe not} deal handsomer than Frederick Huntley; his 
only the tastes of her kind friends, but the | manner to herself was marked with uncom- 
principles which brought them into deste. te delicacy ; he never alluded to former 
She listened to Mr. Sterling, as he read the | events, but behaved to her just with the court- 
Scriptures morning and night, to his family, | esy and easy good breeding which he would 
with the earnest wish to improve by what she | have displayed to any other young lady stay- 
heard ; and she thought that had she been} ing in Mr. Sterling’s house. His address was 
earlier impressed with the importance of those | remarkably good, his mind well stored with 
sacred records, she should not have been so || useful and entertaining information, and Se- 
easily tempted to violate the precepts incul- | lina soon began to wish more vehemently than 
cated in them. She derived much benefit | ever, that she could retrace the past, and to 
from the cheerful good sense and general} dislike singing one of her favorite songs, 
knowledge of Mrs. Sterling, and she soon | “ Weep for what thou’st lost, love!” because 


loved her daughters as sisters ; they were both | 
amiable and affectionate girls, but Elizabeth, 
the eldest, was something more; she had a 
fine natural understanding, and possessed 
powers of conversation which amply atoned 
for her moderate execution on the piano, and 
limited acquaintance with foreign languages ; 
and Selina, when engaged in animated and 
interesting discourse with her, often wondered 
that she had ever thought Isabella Huntley 
clever and entertaining. 

Selina had resided about three months with 
the Sterlings, when Mr. Sterling, one morning, 
entered the room where she was sitting alone. 

«Tf wish to prepare you, dear Selina,” he 
said, “for a visiter whom we expect to pass 
some time with us; you will, probably, feel 
rather uncomfortable in meeting him at first, 
but it is greatly on your account that I have 
invited him. None have such influence over 
your father as himself; none would be so likely | 


| 





to succeed in persuading him to extend his 
forgiveness to you, when empowered to con- | 
vey to him the account which he would be) 





fully justified in giving of your improved char- j 


acter and habits. I allude to your cousii, 


Horace Wilmore.” 
Selina’s check erimsoned ; she would joy-| 


4 | 
fully have avoided the sight of her rejected |) 


the title was but'too applicable to her own 
situation. 

| Selina, however, was no longer the roman- 
‘tic, impassioned girl, incapable of concealing 
or controlling her feelings. She confided her 
Increasing interest in Horace Wilmore to no 
‘one; and, indeed, would scarcely acknow- 
ledge it to herself. She was one day sitting 
alone, when morning visiters were announced. 
After some desultory conversation, one of the 
ladies remarked, “ | suppose the wedding will 
take place before long ?” 

| Selina inquired her meaning. 

“Surely you are aware,” replied she, “ of 
'the engagement between your cousinand Eli- 
‘zabeth Sterling. [ assure you it is generally 
‘talked about; and he must, doubtless, have 
| some powerful attraction here, otherwise he 
would not prolong ‘his stay so many weeks.” 
| It was fortunate for Selina that Horace Wil- 
'more entered at this moment, for she felt that 
‘she should have been unable to have answered 


} with tolerable self-possession. Selina care- 


‘fully noticed the conduct of Horace Wilmore 
after this conversation, but his attentions were 
‘so equally divided between the Misses Ster- 
ling and herself, that she failed in detecting 
any particular devotion to Elizabeth; hewer- 
tainly had once given the latter a carnation, 
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which Selina had been instructed by Miss 
Huntley, was equivalent to a declaration of 
love; but, as neither Horace Wilmore nor 
Elizabeth Sterling were versed in the lan- 
guage of flowers, the gift was presented with- 
out trepidation, and received without a blush. 

«] have been having a long conversation 
with Horace Wilmore this morning,” said 
Mr. Sterling, joining Selina in her thoughtful 
and solitary stroll round the garden of the 
square; “the subject of our interview was 
matrimonial.” 

“ That I can well understand,” replied Se- 


fina ; “and dear Elizabeth and Horace Wil- |- 


more will have my warmest wishes for their 
best happiness ; they are worthy of each oth- 
er; I cannot speak more highly in favor of 
either of them.” 

«I must now,” pursued Mr. Sterling, “ ad- 
dress you on a less agreeable subject than 
marriage, although, by the way, marriage is 


considered a very melancholy subject by the | 


writer who talks so prettily of going 


* To see that saddest sight of all—a gay and girlish thing, 
Lay aside her maiden gladness for a name and for a 


ring!’ 
Horace Wilmore has lately written to your 
father, speaking of you in the terms of com- 
mendation which you now so justly merit. 
He received an answer this morning. I la- 


ment to say that Mr. Wilmore is obdurate ; | 


he is still determined to cast you off.” 

“T must resign myself to what | so well de- 
serve,” replied Selina, hastily passing her hand 
across -her eyes; “but I must not longer re- 
main a burden on you, dear, generous Mr. 
Sterling. Having so lately learned to govern 


myself, I cannot presume to think myself | 


fitted to be a governess to others, but perhaps 
{ might be able to obtain a situation as com- 
panion.” 

“ We are in no hurry to lose your society, 
Selina ; but this aforesaid matrimonial scheme 
will put another home at your command.” 

“‘T understand you,” said Selina, slightly 
coloring ; “ you mean that when Elizabeth is 
married to my cousin, she will be so kind as 
to wish me to live with her. I am obliged to 


her for the offer, but I had much rather re- 
main with you till I can gain some perma- 
nent situation.” - 
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“You are quite wrong in your conjecture ; 
Elizabeth is not going to be married ; and if 
she were, I do not believe that she would in- 
vite you or any one else to Jive with her. Eji- 
zabeth has very good common sense, and 


] ‘ : } 
KROOWS, aS ail Sel 


sible people do, that a third 
person residing in the house of a married cou- 
ple, must be either unnecessary, troublesome, 
or dangerous. I have warned you of several 
perils in your short voyage through life, Seli- 
na; I now warn you how youstrike upon the 
rock of taking a permanent inmate into your 
‘house, when you are a married woman.” 
“Tam not very likely to have the opportu- 
‘nity of doing so; but surely you told me that 
Horace Wilmore had been making proposals 
to you for Elizabeth ?”’ 

“TI told you no such thing, my dear ; you 
told me so, and | did not contradict you; but 
the truth is, Horace Wilmore has been making 
proposals to me for yourself. Are you in- 
clined to accept him, or shall I order a post- 
chaise, that you may take a second trip to 
avoid him?” 

“Oh, Mr. Sterling, do not remind me of my 


| past folly! 1 prefer Horace Wilmore to any 


‘one whom I have ever seen; but | am con- 
scious that | am unworthy of him. Let me 


. Lu 
jexplain to you the whole of my feelings on 


the subject.” 
“ You are very kind, my dear; but I hap- 


| pen to be exceedingly busy just now, and can. 
‘not well spare the time. 
| 


Horace Wilmore is 
at this moment knocking at our door ; let us 
go in, and I daresay, if you explain the whole 


‘of your feelings on the subject, to him, he will 


l oie , 1e tie "Fr ” 
give you a very patient hearing. 





Mr. Wilmore was seated in his luxurious 


'|drawing-room, at Cheltenham ; sofas, otto- 


'|mans, and easy chairs, were scattered about 
the rodm ; anumber of new pablications were 
| placed on one end of the table before him, and 
a tray of exquisite refreshments on the other. 


He 
had shown his power, he had cast off his of.- 


| Mr. Wilmore, however, was unhappy. 


fending daughter, he had enriched his nephew 
with the fortune which he had hoped to have 
'| bestowed on him as a son-in-law, he had si- 
lenced all the remonstrances of his old friend 


He had 


Sterling—but still he felt unhappy. 
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esenalinn! twinges of gout, rie occasional hone nineteen such a match far —_ any 
twinges of conscience, and he thought that if | expectations that I have ever entertained for 





he had always behaved kindly to his daugh- 


gentle, affectionate companion, and the latter 
would not have existed at all. While he was 
occupied in some painful reflections of this 
kind, a knock at the door was heard, and Mr. 
Sterling was shortly after announced. Wil- 
more, at this moment, felt the truth of the line, 
“'There’s no friend like a very old friend ;” 


them.” 
ter, the former would have been soothed by a | 


A pause ensued; Mr. Wilmore looked dis- 
concerted. “TI, alas!’’ said he, “ have depri- 
ved myself of the power of receiving such a 
_Man asa son-in-law ought to be received. Is 
not Selina very angry with me on account of 
the deed of conveyance ?” 

‘No; indeed you wrong her; she is so 


deeply humbled with the sense of her trans- 


he jumped up, shook Sterling warmly by the | gressions, that she considers all you have 


hand, and said he was truly glad to see him. 
have a sad troublesome inmate in my unduti- 
ful girl ?” 

“ Very far from it,” answered Sterling ; | 
“she has quite won the hearts of all my fami- 
ly, and I flatter myself her intimate friendship 
with my eldest daughter Elizabeth has un- 
dene all the harm which she received during 
her companionship with Miss Huatley.” 

“Ah! by the way,” said Mr. Wilmore, | 
“ report tells me that my nephew is likely to’ 
be married to your daughter Elizabeth.” 

And he sighed heavily as he spoke, feeling | 
that although Elizabeth might be a very ex- | 
cellent girl, it was not exactly suitable that, 
while he had a daughter living, his wealth | 
should centre in the descendants of-any other 
woman. 

“Pray,” asked Mr. Sterling, “has rumor| 
also told you that your daughter had a lover!” 

* A lover!” repeated Mr. Wilmore, sar-| 
castically ; “some fellow like Frederick Hunt-| 
ley, | suppose, whose love will be cured the 
moment he hears of the deed of conveyance.” 

“ You do him injustice ; he has heard of the’ 
deed of conveyanee, he knows all the particu- | 
lars of it, but he is truly attached to Selina, 
and is not only willing but anxious to receive 
her as a portionless bride. As to any resem-_ 








done nothing more than a just and deserved 
“ ] suppose,” he proceeded to say, “that you | retribution for them. 


She laments feelingly 


your refusal to see her or to write toher; but 
the deed of conveyance, I am certain, occu- 


_pies but a very slight share in her sorrow.” 

“1 will see her, however,” exclaimed Mr. 
Wilmore ; ** poor, dear Selina! I have not 
sliown to her the patience and forbearance 
of a father; she must indeed be an improved 
character, if she can feel for me anything of 
the duty and affection of a daughter. Hap- 
pily, I have reserved to myself the half of my 
income, and I will make a future provision 
for her and her disinterested husband, by 
means of a life insurance.” 

“ That is very kind of you,” said Mr. Ster- 
ling, drily; “ but considering your age, your 
jconatiome and your long residence in a 


| warm climate, [ should surmise the insurance 


| offices would be apt to demand rathera more 
extravagant premium than you would be in- 
clined to pay.” 

“Then,” cried Mr. Wilmore, “ my daugh- 
ter and her husband shall share my home and 
my income, while I live, and when I die, I 
feel sure that my generous nephew, Horace 
Wilmore, will restore to her a part of the 
property of which I have so unwarrantably 
deprived her.” 

“| doubt not his readiness to do so; but do 


blance in his character to that of Frederick | you remember how anxiously and laboriously 


Huntley, I assure you that you need not ap-_ 
prehend it. I believe that although you have | 
had a few trifling differences with me on mi- 


_you consulted with Mr. Parnell, as to the best 
way of preventing him from doing it? You 


| fenced him round with so many restrictions, 


nor points, you do me. the justice to place ‘| that should he attempt to make over any part 


some trust in my discernment and judgment 


:| of the money settled on him to Selina, or any 


and I give you my honor, that had the young | children she might have, he would only suc- 
man who has offered himself to your daugh- | ceed in forfeiting it himself, without being 


ter, made proposals to either of mine, I should, 


|able to secure it to her.” 
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“ Yes,” answered Mr. Wilmore, “I re- 
member it well. I took all the pains in my 
power irrevocably to injare the poor, thought- 
less girl, who, as the event has proved, only 
required good training, to become a valuable 
member of society ; and if it will be any satis- 
faction to you, Sterling, | am quite ready to 
acknowledge myself a perverse self-willed old 
man.” 

“It is a very great satisfaction to me to 
hear you own it,” said Sterling, “and | shal 
now lose no time in introducing you to one 
who Is quite ready to avow herself a perverse, 
self-willed young lady, and also to the lover, 
who, with all her failings, is quite ready to) 


take her ‘ for better or for worse.’ ”’ 


Mr. Sterling left the room fora few min- 
utes, and then returned with Selina and Hor- 
ace Wilmore, who had entered the house with 
him, and had been waiting in an adjoining 
apartment. Selina sank on her knees before | 
Mr. Wilmore ; he raised her up, and clasped | 
her to his heart, and, for the first time, the | 
father and daughter met and felt towards each | 
other as they ought to do. 

After the first joyous congratulations and| 
explanations were over, Mr. Wilmore said to) 
his nephew—* How much: have we to thank | 
you for, Horace! your excellent conduct has | 
done away with the ill effect of all our faults } 
and absurdities. Selina and I were mere pup- | 


| 
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pets, acting under the guidance of the Spirit 
of Contradiction—how happy that you were 
totally free from such a ruler 

“Do not praise me more than I deserve, 
my dear uncle,” said Horace Wilmore; “1 
think Ihave shown the Spirit of Contradiction 
much more decidedly than you or Selina, and 
moreover, have contrived to get my own way 
much better. I felt deeply concerned and 
wounded, when you presented me with the 
deed of conveyance, by which you enriched 
me, at the expense of your daugiiter. I pon- 
dered long and hopelessly, how | could possi- 
bly evade the restrictions by which you and 
your solicitor had so dexterously contrived to 
fetter my liberality. It 
laughs at locksmiths,’ and I determined to 


is said that * love 


compel him to perform a still more difficult 
feat, and to make him ‘laugh at lawyers !’ 
Accordingly, I resolved that Selina, and | 
trust, her descendants, should enjoy the whole 
of the possession that you so munificently be- 
I still persevere in my re- 
solution; and if you and Mr. Parnell think 
fit to visit me, in consequence, with all the ri- 
gor of the law, I shall, like the criminals of old, 
take refuge at the altar, and set at naught all 
the enactments and provisions of your deed 
of conveyance, under the shelter of that holy 
fane, where I say to my beloved Selina, * with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ ” 


stowed upon me. 


IL BIGLIETTO D’ AMORE, 
One of the Contadine,* dictating to one of the Scribes, who ply in the streets of Rome. 


On, tell him all my heart would say ; 
I cannot, father, tell him all— 


How I have mourned 


for many a day ; 


All—all to mind I can’t recall; 


Each weary night of 


sleepless sorrow ; 


Each cheerless day and dreadful morrow ; 
The hours of darkness and of wo; 
The time revolving—Oh, how slow! 


Yet, tell him, that my 


cheek grows pale, 


In watching each returning sail. 


Oh, father! could you but descry 


Me, when the evening sun is low, 


om) 
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With drooping brow and tearful eye, 
Turn me in hopelessness to go ; 
With broken heart and spirit bowed, 
‘To seem the gayest of the crowd— 
For I must smile, and seem most gay 
When he | love is far away— 
Must seem as though I did not mourn, 
Or ponder at his slow return. 


Oh! surely, you can feel for me, 

And feeling, surely, you can tell 
Him, all my heart’s sad misery— 

But no! the half ye cannot well— 
Just say, 1’m sad—I’m very sad, 
Yet sight of him could make me glad— 
A sound—a murmur of his voice 
Would make my very heart rejoice ; 
Say, too, but no! enough is said ; 
Suffice, he’7/ know my heart has bled. 


She said.—The cowl was quickly flung 
From off the father’s face, and lo! 
He stood revealed—her own, her young 

Fond lover, that she mourned in woe. 
He clasped her to his heart, and said, 
“I’m here, my own beloved maid, 

To part from thee, again, no more ; 
Come, sweet one, word thy letter o’er, 
And, thus, in answering it, I may 
Kiss all thy falling tears away. 


Oh, surely, ’tis worth while to part, 

To know the joy of such a meeting ! 
Long years of absence, to the heart 

Are overpaid by such a greeting ! 
So every boding cloud of wo 

But makes the after sky the lighter ; 
And every trial here below 

Will make our very heaven the brighter ; 
And sweeter, that we e’er did sever 

The Union that shall be forever. 


* The inhabitants of the country in Italy are called by the general name of “ Contadino.”’ 


tadino is a male inhabitant of the country; Contadina, a female ;—or, in other phrase, a “ country-girl.” 
In the towns in Italy, there are always to be found men who act as professional scribes: who for a 
small charge will write letters, draw up petitions, or execute any other similar commissions for those who 
are themselves ignorant of the pen. Thus, as in the case alluded to in the text, a simple country maiden, 
who may wish to indite a billet to her absent lover, is obliged to dictate her thoughts to one of these 
scribes, (rather an awkward process, one would think,) who writes it out in a fair, clerkly hand. The 
diction generally is not her own; she only supplies the sentiment, whilst the scribe, by virtue of his office, 


must find the “ grammar and spelling.”’—Eps 
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MY FIRST PASSAGE ON “ THE DEEP, DEEP SEA.” 


On the morning of the third of October, 


we were awakened, just'as morning's grey 
light was making itself perceptible in the east, 
with the announcement that the pilot was on 
board. that the 


wind was to be fair, although at the time there 


He had “felt in his bones” 


was not the slightest breath of air stirring. 
As we ascended to the quarter deck, the sun 
was just silvering the tree-tops of Hudson’s 
lofty 
every countenance. 


hilis. Merriment and 
spread to “court the fickle breeze”—nor did 
it woo in vain. Soon the “cat’s paws,” ever 
and anon dotting the liquid mirror around us, 
as they passed towards the Narrows, gave us 
assurdnce that the worthy son of Neptune 
had “snuffed aright the breeze.” 

The tide was “ 
now slowly and indifferently allowed herself 


slack,” and our gallant bark 
to progress a short way up the river, but would 
hasten her steps back again, thus preserving || 
a middle position. 
anchor was ‘hove apeak’’—-top gallant sail 
and royals given to the light zephyrs that || 
deigned not to approach nearer the less erial 
earth. As the light duck gave indication 
of its successful wooing, the Charles Miller, 
Captain Deane, began gently and slowly to 
part the waters that kissed her sides. 

The breeze rising with the sun, the topsails 
filled—the main tack “rode down”—the no- 


ble vessel put on her dignity, as if to prepare! 
herself to battle with theelements. She dash. | 
ed the spray from her bows, and left the while 
As we stood 
upon the taffrail, a long reach of the Hudson 


foam to dance in her wake. 


with its sombre hills, and the picturesque Ho. || 


boken Jay in our wake: Staten Island, with 
its green slopes, white cottages, and more pre- 
tending “ country seats,” on our left :—the 
East river, with its “forests of masts,” its 
steamboats sending up their clouds of smoke, 
and “breathing like sea-horses”—with the 


city so compact, and containing so many thou- 


sands of souls, gave to the whole scene a de- 


gree of magnificence I had never before wit-| 


nessed. 
4 


bustle were on || 


The broad canvas was || 


As the ebb tide made, the || 


| equilibrium, and destroy his appetite. 


| the steadiness, and matter-of-fact air, 


I could not leave the scene of so many hours 
of Joy and sadness aus I had passed in New- 
York, without wishing to penetrate the veil 


of futurity. For the first time 


trusting my- 
self on the very bosom of the boundless deep, 
was I.to ride gently upon its sparkling crests, 
or should 1 behold it in its majesty and might, 
| when lashed into fury by the viewless winds ? 
Should it gently bear our vessel on its hea- 
ving bosom, or would it strike it in its anger 
with resistless power? Hope, the promiser 
of so much good, the cheerer of so many 
hearts, painted all in its brightest colors— 
now with the gently rising swell, lifting itself 
to the sunshine, now the broad waste broken 
by the white capped waves that came laughing 
at our heels, or slapping our vessel’s sides like 
the playful gambols of some beautiful child, 
There 
| was nothing of “ waves running mountains 


high ;” 


all in glee and perfect good humor. 


the treacherous rock was veiled—the 
lee shore hidden, and our wey was to be all 
|merriment and gladness. The sun rose and 


'set in beauty. The sea was alternately one 


| vast mirror, or ruffled by the small wave, dan- 
- ° . 
cing lightly in the sun. 


As we passed through the Narrows, the 


wind died away almost to a calm, and when 


night set in, Nevisink was seen in the distance, 


esting as it were, upon the reflected heavens. 

To the expectant of sea-sickness, this cling- 
ing to the shore is, in a manner, acceptable. 
He dreads the motion that is to disturb his 
Still, 


‘even to him, it soon becomes tedious: | was 


therefore, rejoiced in the morning, to find that 
the bafiling wind had settled into a pretty sail- 
ing breeze, just sufficiently over the quarter 


to carry us along with such steadiness that I 
could hardly convince myself we were out of 
the harbor. But though there was no sea, the 
swell soon began to make itself felt, and long 
before breakfast was announced by our sable 
cook, I had paid my first tribute to Neptune. 
I struggled manfully for a while, after my first 

and stepped to the table with all 

that 


instalment, 
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my unsteady legs and knocking knees would 
allow ; but, alas, I had scarce pronounced the 
* pretty well,” to the kind inquiry of our mer- 
ry captain after my health, before nature 
threw the lie in my teeth, and [ was forced to 
escape over stool, teapot and cook, to the deck. 
Never were cabin steps so long, nor did so 
contrive to elude the grasp as the steps and 
ballustrades of the Charles Miller that morn- 
ing; and she, the the unmannerly thing, began 
to pitch and toss most outrageously ; and yet 
it was not the sea that made her pitch, for 
there had been no change in the weather since | 
daylight. | 

I had ample time in my flight to the deck, 
to hear the half smothered Jaughter of the cap- 
tain and mate, and see the ivory of the grin-| 
ning black, as he lay upon his back, uncon- 


scious of the further mischief of the tea.——|! 


When I reached the deck, the helmsman, too, | 
must have a smirk on his countenance, but I 
cared not much for it, the gunwale was my | 
desire, and when | reached it—-oh the relief, | 
who can tell? I was in hopes of paying the 
sea-god all his remaining dues in this instal- 
ment, but, like a relentless creditor, he distrain- | 
ed after I had done my best, regardless of my 
distress. 
green water, that acted upon my disturbed | 
stomach with all the power of a patent stom-| 
ach pump. I felt that it increased my sick- | 
ness, but I could not move, and move | should | 
not, had not the captain taken me in his arial 
and laid me upon an old sail, in the shade. | 

In a week I had got on sea-legs, as the sail. | 
ors say, and was beginning to make the cook | 
open his eyes, and calculate the chances of| 
provisions holding out, if I got entirely well, | 
for I began to have an appetite. The cap-| 
tain called for more bread—the mate looked | 
sour—the cook amazed——while | felt that || 
had not filled the first crevice—but dinner was | 


I remained looking at the bright’ 


gone! 
“ Well, captain,” said I, “I think I shall 
get well enough in a day or two to eat my| 
allowance. I begin already to think sailor’s| 
food not so bad after all.” 
“ Ay, ay,” 


| 
| 
j 


when we have enough of it—but, here, cook, |) 
oon AT 
see that you do hot put ws on allowance, till 


erders are given! d’ye hear, sir?” | 


| 
| 
i 


m= , , 
}said the captain, “we can safely carry sail 
said the captain, * it will do|| 


‘THE DEEP, DEEP SEA.” 


“ Yes, sar, but Mr. Freeman begin to eat 
so——”” A look from the captain half choked 
the poor fellow. 

I laughed at the captain, telling him if he 
had been desirous of keeping his provisions, 
he should have prevented my sea-sickness— 
fora week’s fast had given me a tremendous 
hollow to fill. 

That night I got into my berth with a light 


heart. A fair wind, a good run, sea-sickness 


gone and appetite returned, had produced a 


manifest change in my spirits. But, alas, 


about one o’clock, the ominous three stamps 


| upon deck, and the ery of “all hands ahoy !” 


told me, but too plainly, even if the heavy 
rolling of the brig had not done so before, 
that there must be something like a gale of 
wind. 


Knowing | could be of no use, I re- 
mained in my berth, eagerly catching at every 
sound of tread and voice, to ascertain what 
|was going on. I soon found the captain was 
shortening sail with all possible dispatch.— 
Soon ‘* The foresail has 
split, sir, and the clue-lines and bunt-lines are 
| gone!” 

“Close the companion-way!” cried the 


the men cried out, 


| 
| 
| 


| captain, “and bring the axes on the quarter 


deck !” 

| These few words were enough for me—be- 
fore the cook could close the companion-way 
The captain tried in vain to per- 
No, I did not like 


| [ was in it. 
\suade me to go below. 
drowning in a cage alone! 

It‘seemed that the breeze freshened some- 
‘what in the early part of the night—the hea- 
vy black clouds shot forth those vivid flashes 
of lightning which indicate a storm, and the 
captain had remained on deck to be prepared 
| for it. 





| “ You examined the parrels, Mr. Skinner?” 
‘said he, looking aloft. 
“ Ay, ay, they are all in good order sir!” 


| , 
said the mate. 


| A few other similar questions in relation 
to other parts of the rigging were put, and all 
answered in the affirmative, “Well, then,” 


till it is time to call the watch, as the brig be- 
haves well.” 

The wind increased, however, faster than 
the captain had anticipated, and he was Gom- 


» 


) 
! 
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pelled to call the watch—and now, the incom- 
petency, Or lals od of e | ilfeste 
itself; for t ypsai rrel part 
the brig had to put aireculy veto vin 
Fortunate I st p | 
ten led to Ket p I sea down. \ 
was made to f the foretops , DULL Lie 
ment the sheets were started it it into 


bands. The maintopsail and jib had go 


before it, and now the foresail was the only 
one standing. 

ryy ° } ' . 

The mate of a vessel has much under his 
charge, and it is essential that he should be | 
competent to, and conscientiously fulfil, the du- | 
ties of his station. So far as the condition of 
the rigging, spars, &c. is concerned, he is ex- | 
pected to make himself acquainted, by actual 
personal examination, and it is through his re-| 
port that the captain obtains his information, 


} 


for no captain can ve expected to wound the 


feelings of his mate, by the s ispicion of in- 


Competency or negigence, wh cn overlook ny 
him personally, in this duty, would imply.— | 
Thorough seamanship is, therefore, of even | 
greater importance in the mate, than in the | 
captain. In the present instance our trouble | 
and danger were caused by the negligence of | 


the mate, in not ascertaining the staie of the 


rigging and reporting accordingly ; and there 
can be no doubt that millions of money and 
hundreds of lives are sacrificed by the parsi- | 


mony of ship owners, in employing incompe- 
tent mates because they can be obtained for 
a few dollars less remuneration, satisfying their 


consciences and the public with having on 


board an experienced captain. 


The storm increased gradually, blowing in 


occasional and fitful gusts most powerfully. 
The sea, although somewhat kept down by | 
the heavy fall of rain, ran sufficiently bigh to 
stave in our larboard and starboard bulwarks, | 
as the brig brought either to the windward. 
An attempt was made to save the foresail, the | 
buntlines and clewlines manned, the sheets all | 
in readiness to ease off—but so powerful had 
become the storm, that the first slat the sail 
The 


attempt to secure the fragment was utterly fu-| 


gave was sufficient to rend it asunder. 


tile, and it fairly blew into ribands—the snap- 


ping of which sounded like the cracking re- | 
ports of a hundred pistols. 





* THI 


|| went next—spars got loose, 


For a while the | ready for the grasp, but not a word was spo- 
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in ceased, and the wind still increasing, the 


sea rose most rapidly. 
Being eply laden, the sea would board us 
v in the boa ind st rboard waist. 
Dh . ind we mo- 
ent 1 itv irom its 
i \) Vater cas ted their lasten- 
0 ylled 1O na i i ew times, a the 
ead or s } rose upon the sea, and 
en washeG ert I ‘I iv mboost ise 


and we expected 


every instant to see the deck swept clear of 


every thing. The sea, as seen by the long 
vivid flashes of forked lightning, as it lit up 
the sky, wore the wildest imaginable aspect. 
The black and driving clouds shadowed the 
scene, and contrasted so strongly with the 
snowy whiteness of the now frothy sea, as to 
defy description. It was not the height of 
the waves that made the scene so magnificent, 
for the rain had kept them down—but there 
was a fiery wildness’ and strength in its rush, 
that gave to it an awful sublimity. 

But our situation had become perilous. One 
part after another of the standing rigging 
parted, and our masts were in danger of go- 
ing by the board. ‘The maintopsail yard, 
hanging only by the lifis, would swing for- 
ward, as the brig plunged with the sea, and 
then come back against the mast, as she rose, 
with a force that shook the hull to its centre. 
All hands had been collected on the quarter 
deck, it being impossible to stand upon the 
main deck. It was thought impossible to scud 
longer, and preparations were made to broach 
to. In this maneuver there was great dan- 
fer. In coming to the wind, a vessel must 
necessarily be placed lengthwise in the trough 
of the sea, and as she mounts the succeeding 
wave, also lengthwise, and rolls to windward, 
the sea sometimes leaves her so suddenly as 
to trip her up and bring her upon ber beam 
ends. As we had a “sinking” freight, this 
danger was doubly increased by the apparent 
It 
All felt that our 


lives depended on the success of a dangerous 


certainty of sinking, if we were tripped. 
was af anxious moment. 
maneuver. ‘The axes were taken—one by 
the captain, the other by the mate—the sailors 
examined their sheaths, to have their knives 
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ken—each one seemed to understand what!! 


would be his duty. 

The captain looked at the driving clouds, 
the sea and the whee|—his left arm rose slow- 
ly, then dropped again—again and again this 
was done, till finally fully satisfied, his hand 


rose to his shoulder, and then, gently carried | 


out, till the upper and lower joints of the 
arm made an obtuse angle, gave all the indi- 
cation the helmsman needed of what was to 
be done—but it was enough—the helm was 
put down—anxietv and apprehension were de- 
picted on every countenance, and filled every 
heart, while we lay in the trough of the sea— 
all eyes were cast upon the billow, rolling, as 
it seemed, upon us—but it broke ere it reac! hed | 
us, and ere the next came, the brig was suffi-| 
ciently to the wind to receive it with less dan-| 
ger. Although somewhat relieved from our 


apprehensions of immediate death, we did not | 


feel assured of safety, as we had yet to try the| 
experiment of lying to under bare poles. The 
brig might yet fall off, and we be engulfed. | 
After a few minutes of further suspense, how- 
ever, each one began to breathe more freely 

So far, all had gone as well as could be 
hoped for, and not much apprehension was 








now felt, except from the thumping of the) 


maintopsail yard—still, as the mast had stood | 


it so long, hope cheered our hearts—but not 





one of the men would go aloft to secure it, 
looking upon the attempt as certain death. | 

Thus passed the night, with no light but || 
that afforded by the blinding flashes of the| 
lightning, rendering our situation still more| 
dreary, by partially revealing the horrors of] 
the scene. The brig being now head to the || 
wind, labored more in her timbers, and when || t 
the pumps were sounded, it was found that she 
had made a great deal of water—indeed, it 
was necessary, from that time till day, t 
keep our pumps going, and then we did not} 
gain upon the water. 


laggard, it came, as if loath to reveal to us our 


shattered condition. In the grey light of a 


“havoc had stalked from stem to stern, and| 


gloomy desolation sat at the helm, exulting || ceptible, and a little over our starboard bow 


ever the completion of her work.” 


| was announced. 
At last, light streaks in the clouds announ- || 


ced the coming day—but slowly, and like a}, 





Although the gale continued throughout the 
morning, it was divested of its worst features, 
| by the cheering sun which occasionally broke 
through the thick mass of tumbling clouds. 
About noon the wind began to abate—the 
decks were cleared, and the fragments of 
sails taken from the yards, preparatory to 
bending new. The weather was still too 
rough to accomplish the latter, however, and 


the captain was fain to put the brig on her 


course, as the wind was fair, sander the main- 


sail, the only one we had left. 


| By the next morning the wind had lulled 
|| very considerably, and in the course of the 


i day the fore and maiotopsails, jib and trysail 
'were bent. A heavy sea was still running, 
‘but as it was pushing us on our course we did 
‘not mind it much. ‘That night the watch was 
‘set as usual, and nothing disturbed us till 
about four o’clock in the morning, when as 
one of the men, who had been below, came 
on deck, he descried land on our lee bow— 
Land, ho! on our lee bow!!” cried he.— 

The fatal words reached every ear on board. 


.|/ The captain sprang to the deck—I was at his 


‘heels—* Part your helm!” “ starboard main 
| and topsail braces haul!” “larboard fore braces 
now !” “ haul aft the jib sheet !” “ quick! now, 
boys, quick!” poured ovt with the utmost ra- 
pidity.- I lent my feeble aid to execute his or- 
ders, and then stepped aft and asked him if he 
knew where he was. “ Ay, ay,” said he, “ we 
must be upon the edge of the Mantilla reef, 
there is nothing else in this latitude.”~" On ques- 
toning him further, I found that he had never 
seen it, and that the very existence of such a 
reef was disputed. But it was then no time to 
talk. The captain soon found he could not 
fetch to windward of the breakers on the pres- 


ent tack, and was compelled to wear ship to 
o|| get on the other. Alas, we had not stood on 


this tack long, before land on our weather bow 


With a deeply laden vessel, 
deficiency of canvas to spread, a lack of wind, 
and a heavy sea, it was in vain to attempt to 


|| beat out of the bight. The brig was therefore 


|| put before the wind, to meet the danger, what- 
cloudy morning, our deck looked as though | 


‘ever it might be, bows on. A few points on 


our larboard bow, a chain of islands was per- 


| was seen another island, and breakers between 


t and us. 
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tt and us. I suggested to the captain that 
there might be a passage between the island 
on our larboard bow, and the breakers abreast 
of it—as for the space of half a mile or so, the 
waves did not break with the violence they 
did in otber places. He steered for it. In 
the meantime, all the sailors but an old Nor- 
wegian, and the black cook, had taken to the 
rigging and were praying most heartily. But, 
like the prayers of too many of us, they were 
the outbreaks of fear, and not the effects of 
resignation, and dependence on the divine 
will. After a while we succeeded in bringing 
the crew from the rigging, and obtaining their 
help in clearing away the anchor and bending 
the chain, in case it could be of service to us. 
The best bower was but ready, when thump 
went the brig, and the grating sound of the 
keel as it scraped the ledge told us we had 
missed the channel. 

The force of the blow threw every man up- 
on deck, though the onward motion of the 
brig was scarcely impeded. Not a word was 
spoken, and scarcely a movement made, so 
intense was the apprehension of that moment. 

But the thoughts! how they rush upon the 
soul! I thought in that brief instant of time, 
of earth, of eternity, God, and judgment, mo- 
ther, and brother, and friends, and children 
and wife. 
nature ever feels acutely, is in the expecta-. 


The intensity of feeling, if human 


tion of a sudden struggling, and perhaps, tor- 
turing death. 
many moments can be given to reflection.— 


But it is not at such a time that 


Self-preservation is an instinct of nature, and 
we catch at the merest chance of saving our 
lives, however poor, that chance may be. 

As the vessel had passed into deeper water 
it was an encouragement to our exertions.— 
The lead was hove, and three fathoms of water 
found. As quick as thought the vessel was 
hove to, and the anchor let go, but the chain 
was not sufficiently strong, and it parted: 
The 
island towards which we were drifting, was 


with our best bower hope itself fled. 


fearfully near, and the deep roaring of the 
surf as it broke upon its ragged and rocky 
shore, was ominous and disheartening. In 
getting the other anchor ready to let go, it was 
found that the mate had not taken care of the 


shackle, which attaches the chain to the an-' 
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chor, and that it could not be found. I sug- 


gested a half hitch in the chain itself, as a sub- 


te, but it was rejected as being too cer- 


tain to fail, to be even worthy the experiment. 


Che resu t, however, showed that man cannot 


always fathom the des ons of Providence, or 
judge by what means he will choose to bring 


We were 


towards certain and inevitable destruction, and 


about his purposes. fast drifting 
when all became convinced that the loss of 
the last anchor could not render our situation 
more perilous, my expedient was adopted, 
and the anchor let go with the fervent prayers 
of all for mercy on our last hope, and mercy 
was bestowed—the way of the vessel was 
checked, and we breathed again ! 

It is in scenes like this, that we see the sai- 
lor’s true character. Scarcely was it found 
that the anchor had taken hold, and the drift 
lessened, than the sailors who were before most 
fear stricken, began to laugh, joke, and even 
curse their shipmates for cowardice, declaring 
they had felt no fear ; and these were the same 
men who had offered audible supplications to 
the searcher of hearts for mercy on their 
guilty souls. Strange, indeed, that man 
should so soon forget his dependence on Him, 
to whom he had so lately applied for aid and 
protection,—and not only forget, but offend 
him with blasphemous language. One would 
suppose that the sailor, sleeping, as it were, 
on his grave, would feel his dependence upon 
the protecting care of Providence always, 
and especially amid the strife of the elements, 
and when ofien barely escaping the horrors of 
shipwreck. It is true, upon some, these things 
do make an impression; but their number is 
comparatively small—the great body of them 
forgetting the past, and caring not for the fu- 
ture. Captain D. himself, had been ship- 
wrecked but a few voyages previous. to this 
one, and for thirty-four days had eaten no- 
thing but a sword-fish’s eye, and part of its 
entrails, having no water, and but one half a 
gill of wine daily ; and, although his life was 
unexpectedly spared, his heart was untouched, 
and in his safety he thought not of the mercy 
of God. 

When daylight appeared we could see the 
jlong line of breakers extending miles to the 


westward of us. In fact the channel was 
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‘ 


but half a mile wid 


ed the eastermost point of the reef; an eighth 
of a mile further west, and our destruction 
would have been certain. Half a mile to the 
east of us was a long Jow island, without the 
least appearance of vegetation. To the sout 

were two other islands, presenting the sam 
desolate appearance. ‘The crew refusiug to 
remain ov board the vessel, the boats wer 

examined, when it appeared that both had 
been stove in the previous gale. The Sab- 
bath was therefore devoted to repairing and 
getting provisions on board of them, as it was 
impossible for the chain to hold if the wind 
increased in the slightest degree. Each man 
was allowed to take a small bag of clothes; 
the balance of room in the boats being reser- 
ved for provisions and water, not expecting 
to find either on what appeared to be a barren 
rock. It was sundown before we were able 
to embark in the boats, and we then steered 
for the centre of the passage between the two 
islands to the south of us, sounding as we 
went along with the view of taking the brig 
in under the lee of the island, should the wa- 
ter be found of sufficient depth. Sufficient 


| 
depth was found and also a smooth beach on 


the south side of the most westerly island, 
which we were still more delighted to find was 
inhabited, though only by a solitary male slave, 
who cared for it in the absence of the wreck- 
er, his master. The island was called Walk- 
er’s Key, and the southern part of it produced 
potatoes, water-melons, and sugar-cane ; it 
was attended wholly by this single slave—his 
master visiting it but about once a month— 
and then, perhaps, as much in quest of a wreck, 
upon which to prey, as to look after his plan- 
tation, as he styled it. What little it pro- 
duced found a market in Nassau. 

We found a small, floorless, windowless 
house, thatched with palm leaves. In the 
middle of the room were three oblong stones, 
so placed as to form a triangle, in the centre 
of which the fire was built, the smoke esca- 
ping through an aperture in the roof. In one 
corner was an old bedstead with four slats, 
and for the want of screws, tied together at 
the corners. A chair with three legs, back 
minus, as was the straw which once formed 


its seat, completed the furniture of the house. 


le, and we had just touch-| 
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After cooking and eating our supper, the 


* te ~ . “+? ] : | 
captain, mate, and myseil, took possession ol 


tne bedstead, whe the hands made the best 

position of themseives they could, for a 
ts repose. | Was @CXCeSSIVE ly fatigued, 

| 1 ’ ? . . 

pul I courted tiv sicepy god iti) Vail. Mor. 


pheus visited not my eyelids, for no sooner 


‘ 


id we become quiet, than we were overrun 


with lizards. I knew not what they were, and 


‘ 


could not stand it. Tht captain feeling the 
same disgust of them, we both evacuated the 
premises, and made our couch on Nature’s 
down, canopied by the starlit heavens. 

[t was when the stars shone just so bright- 
ly, studding the heavens with their brilliant 
gems, that the chosen of my heart, had selec- 
ted two as the stars of our destiny ; for mouth 
| had not been able to see them—and thougla 
| laughed at her superstition, | must confess 
that I felt somewhat unpleasantly about it— 
But no sooner had I lain down on this night, 
than I perceived them both, directly over my 
head. Whata slight circumstance will cause 
our thoughts to wander from the present, to 
the past or future. The sight of those two 
stars carried me back to the days of youth, 
when first | took her hand in the intricate ma- 
zes of the dance—again attended her to church 
—sat by the social fireside, or admired the 
Aurora Borealis as he shot forth his vivid 
streams of light. 

In the morning we ascertained from the 
black, that he expected his master down in a 
few days. That day we got the brig inunder 
lee of the island, and concluded to await the 
arrival of the wrecker. Lvery morning we 
made a smoke on the highest part of the isl- 
and, to give information to any wrecker who 
might be cruising among the neighboring 
keys. After waiting ten days without any 
one appearing, we concluded to strip the brig, 
and proceed in the long boat, across the banks 


to Nassau. The first part of our plan was 


just accomplished when the owner of the isl- 


andarrived. In afew days two other wreck- 
ing boats arrived: one of which was not on- 
ly manned by negroes, but also commanded 
by one, and because he could not have the 
command he refused to aid in extricating us 


from our unpleasant situation. With the aid 


.of the other wreckers, however, we soon re- 
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I morning, not less fy - se wre 
nh ers were bearing down upon us. They 
id tainly made a Deauliiul a pe ce, Dut 1 
ic pirate character h i given u 0 unlavorabl 
Ie an opinion of them, for the sight to give us 
? . 
8 much pleasure. As soon as thie earest 

them found there were no other wrecks near, 
- they ail put back and were soon out of sight, 
it with the excepuon of tw yof them, who board- 
= ed us to h ive some conversation With the on 


who acted as our pilot. | afterwards ascer- 


tained that thev endeavored to persuade, ot 


S oblige him to put the brig , in so 

” piace where sne cou not be FOULOou ! 

> might ail come in for a share of the spo 

y but he ris liy jucged t { best pia \\ 

> to get us into Nassau, and get all to himsel! 
) He therefore gave them evasive answers. ln 
) about six days we made Green Turtle Key, 
’ where most of the wreckers resided. All the 
. inhabitants of the island were upon the shore, 
' to get a sight of the prize, for such we were 
considered. Arriving at the island about sun- 
| set, we did not £0 ashore that night. About 


breakfast time next morning, the lady of the 
Custom House officer sent us a fine sweet po- 
tate and rice flour cake, baked upon a paim 
leaf. As it is the only one I ever saw, | can- 
not tell whether it was superior of its kind, 
or whether it was my keen appétite, but cer- 
tainly, | never ate sweeter bread than that. 
The inhabited part of Green Turtle Key 
is its south side. The island numbers about 
tree or four hundred souls, principally white. 
They live, almost entirely upon fish, with 
which the Bahamas abound. Very /ittle pro- 
vision is raised upon the is and: the inhabit- 
ants depending principally upon the wrecks 
of American vessels for their supply, especiai- 
ly of rice. The soil is not owned in fee sim- 
held from the crown. 


ple, but Is by grant 


+ 


Neither does the grantee reside upon his grant, 
merely cultivating a portion of 
bitants living in a cluster, not unlike our In- 


dian vi lages. There are .no streets in the 
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\ few days after our arriv commenced 
iowlng most tear nd e conupnu- 
Lwo days ang a nigot. On the morning 
e third « V,a@ ore numb of their boats 
0 shore to tha elt he north 
Oo i & Ce e of the 
! rim e news that an Ameri- 
s er ba truck upon the outer reel 
tive wht vel - t D new ad strong, 
in e sta running high, she had beaten overt 
both the outer and inner reefs, and had come 
oananchor. The lee which the reefs afford- 
ed enabied ber to hold on. 


The schooner had had fou from 


eft New-York—had 


weather 


the time she eight pas- 
scngers—among them a lady and child. At 
the time she went ashore, ohe of the pussen- 


vers was sitting upon the t tirail, and the sea 


came aboard when she struck, carried 


that 
him the whole length of the vessel,—and would 
have washed him overboard, had he not got 


ummed under the windlass. He was bruised 


inthe most shocking manner. Words cannot 


paint thet 
chi d lo per bosom, CAD cling instant death ' 
“ Oh, husband, husband! why did I trust my- 
self without you © God, protect tye | 
mercy upon us '’ was uttered with the great- 
est volubi ity. Continually reproaching her- 
seli—uttering ejaculatory prayers, is a man- 
ner that showed plainly she had never prayed 


befoure—still the mother shone forth in pier- 


’ 


cing appeals to the disposer of events to hold 


ver child in his hand, and not suffer her to 
seep in the i y surge. No did sie reco 
ver trom her trigoatw hey were compara 
tiveiv sale. Lhe cnooner having iost bye 
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keel on the reef, it was necessary to keep the | 
pumps going continually, to prevent her from | 
sinking. Every stroke of the pump-handle | 
continued, if it did not aggravate, her fears. 
Although these things were communicated to | 
the women at the same time with the news of | 
the wreck, they manifested extravagant signs | 
of joy! No child could show more delight | 
at receiving a long coveted toy, than they did | 
at the prospect of getting a few dollars, altho’ 


it was to be obtained at the cost of hours of! 
agony to one of their own sex, and bruises, || 


and broken limbs to another of the passengers. 
It is true, a wreck to them is a God send; and 
they’ not only look upon it as a matter of 
course, but pray for it; and repine when 
more than the usual time passes without one. 
So situated, living the life they do, the refined 
and delicate nature of the sex must become 
extinct in them; especially when there is a 
prospect of gain. Indeed, at other times they 
appeared to be desirous of pleasing. 

A few mornings after our arrival, the Cap- 
tain and myself, were invited to breakfast at 
our skipper’s house. When we sat down to 


the table, I looked about, wondering how we | 


were to manage our meal—there being but 
one knife and fork on the table. The bread 
was ready sliced and buttered, the fried fresh 
fish on a dish in the centre of the table, and a 
plate for each person. At the right hand of 
the lady of the house, was a large white pitch- 
er, filled with hot water, into which she put a 
cup fuil of ground coffee, when she sat down, 
stirring it with aspoon. Well, thought I, we 
shall have a meal of it. Unfortunately, I had 
said 1 was a judge, and a lover of coffee, or | 
should most certainly have preferred water. 
The fried fish was.handed to me, but thinking 
our good lady had forgotten her knives and 
forks, I declined taking any, as a gentle hint. 
But | soon found I was mistaken in that re- 
spect, as well as in regard to the coffee, for 
when the latter was poured out, instead of be- 
ing thick, as I expected, it was perfectly clear, 
and of that rich brown color, which all lovers 
of good coffee delight to see. Finding the 
coffee so good, | followed the example which 
the others had by this time set, and ate my 
fish with my fingers as handily as though al- 
ways accustomed to do so. 





A day or two afterwards we dined with the 
Custom House officer, and a few of the prin- 
cipal persons of the place, including some half 


_ dozen of the ladies, and made a hearty dinner 


upon the best turtle soup, I think, that ever 
was made. The conversation turning upon 
the British Apprentice System, which was just 
then going into operation, the utmost dissatis- 
faction and fear for the future were expressed. 
Indeed, so apprehensive had they become, that 
they had sent a letter, written by the school- 
master, to President Jackson, desiring to have 
a tract of land assigned them in the United 
‘States, and a vessel sent to take their families, 
goods and chattels to this country. Absurd 
as the application appears, they were in daily 
expectation of a favorable answer, thinking 
the Government of the United States would 
be glad to add that number of inhabitants to 
its population. They are a hardy people, 
but sunk in the most deplorable ignorance. 
We had been detained here in consequence 
of there being a heavy sea setting in through 
the channel we should be obliged to pass. Kt 
is very narrow, and there was still a tremen- 
dous sea when we passed through, though the 
gale which raised it had abated more than a 
week before. As we approached the ehan- 
nel it did not seem possible for a vessel to pass 
| between the two points of the reefs, and great 
‘apprehension of striking was felt by all except 
‘the wrecker. Certainly I could have thrown 
\a biscuit from the deck upon the rocks to 
leeward of us, so near were we obliged-to pass 
them. 
A short time before, a French brig had 
‘grounded upon the Bahamas, and a Bahami- 
\an undertook to pilot her across the banks 
and put her safely to sea through this outlet. 
Arriving at the channel, the captain (a French- 
man) was horror struck at the idea of attempt- 
‘ing it; and believing it was the wrecker’s in- 
tention to cast away the brig, he went to his 
berth, took from it a pair of pistols, and ap- 
peared upon deck with one in each hand.— 
He quietly stepped up to the wrecker pilot, 
and, pointing one of the pistols at his head, 
within an inch of it, keeping himself steady 
by a firm hold on the rigging, said, “ I believe 
_you mean to play the pirate with me, and that 
‘you have brought the brig here, so to wreck 
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her, that I cannot save any part of her or her | of all that passed. The beach was lined with 
cargo, but the moment her ttom touches d gentiemen, who had assembled to 
sand or rock, | will se your sou to el \i- ess the wrecking of the br v. 
ty! I believe it is im € lor a vessi f the place, was just inside the 
get through that passage, bul as lea ut get | bar “ ired not attempt to pass, 
out without your assistance and p e, | asma'!l boat. He was maki ¢ signs to our 
shall let you have vo own way in every pilot, for lis voice could not be eard. As 
thing but moving from the muzzie of th $s pis- we approached the bar, the surf increased 
tol. If, therefore, I see the slightest hesitation | very much in height, and became so short 


after entering the passage, I shoot you down.” 
The wrecker was very much alarmed at the 
threat, but carried the vessel throush in safe. 
ty. 
tion to wreck the brig, as she had a valuable 


It is said, however, that it was his inten- 


cargo, and that nothing but the firmness and 
timely suspicion of the captain prevented him 
from doing it. 

It was a great relief to get trough it, and 
we experienced nothine else to alarm us till 
we had nearly reached the bar at Nassau. 

The town of Nassau is situated on the north- 
ern side of Providence, and its harbor is made 
by a long, narrow island running parallel with 
the town, giving its protection to the shipping. 
From the western point of this island, a bar 
makes out, which also stretches parallel with 
a part of the town, and the island, and forms 
a sort of breakwater to that part of the har- 
bor which is not protected by the island. 

We made the lighthouse early in the fore- 
noon, and the wrecker stood in till we were 
Within a mile or two of the bar, when he dis. 
covered the signal of the Nassau pilot upon 
the lighthouse, announcing the fact that the 
sea was running too high to cross it at that 
time. The fellow was in an agony of fear, 
and positively declined going any farther, till 
the captain told him go he must; that the brig 
could not beat out of the bight, with the hea- 
vy sea then running, and a lack of canvas. 
That nothing could prevent her going either 
to the rocks or bar, and that it was safer to go 
With fear and 


trembling ihe fellow returned to his task.— 


bows, than broadside, on. 


The nearer we approached the bar, the more 
imminent did the danger appear. ‘Two men 
had been lashed to the wheel; all hands had 
sought places for safety, in different parts of 
the rigging, and I had obtained a secure place 
alongside of, and about a third of the way up 
the mainmast, where 1 had an excellent view 
5 


as to cause the head and stern of the vessel 
alternately to rise to a great height, and 
with a rapidity of motion not experienced at 
sea. As her bows rose, it seemed certain that 
the following surf must break directly over 
+ 


the Pulsat ion 


stern, and sweep our decks. 
seemed almost to cease, when we reached the 
bar, and the splash of the last surge, striking 
the brig as it did under the counter, made every 
man start as though she had struck a rock in- 
stead ; but the next moment she was gliding 
safely and securely in smooth water; and in 
three minutes was anchored under the lee of 
the island. 

The town is built upon a slope, and the 
principal business is done upon the street near- 
est the water. From this street others di- 
verge at right angles ; on these are some small 
retail stores, but principally dwelling-houses. 
The government house is situated upon an 
eminence, and is rather a pretty building than 
otherwise. But a Southerner cannot repel 
the disgust that rises in his bosom, when he is 
told that there the white and black sit side by 
side—the master obliged to listen to the ti- 
rade of aslave he had before commanded,— 
Nor were they compelled simply to listen to 
them; for the fact that the blacks in the as- 
sembly would soon vutvote the whites was too 
olaring for their eyes to be shut to it, howev- 
er galling it might be. The deference, too, 
paid them by Gov. Carmichael, was exceed- 
ingly irritating, for it was frequently the case, 
that in obtaining an audience of the govern- 
or, the black took precedence of the white. 
This could not but rouse the feelings of the 
whites to a high pitch of excitement, and some 
of them were now about to refuse to take a 
seat in the assembly. Carmichael’s partial- 
ity to the negroes, at length became so outra- 
geous, that but few of the whites would asso- 


‘ciate with him and he was finally recalled by 
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the British Government. The general work. | 
ing of the apprenticeship system, can be seen | 


“THE DEEP, DEEP SEA.” 


are the plantain, banana, pomegranate, and 
lime, and that singular fruit called “ midship- 


in a circumstance that took place at the house || man’s butter.” 


where I boarded. 


The landlady had been rich, but was now | 
in reduced circumstances, and owned but three 


house servants. Her hour for breakfast was | 
nine. One morning the cook was not to be | 
found, and did not make her appearance till | 
about ten o’clock. In answer to an inquiry | 
why she was so late—she indifferently replied | 
that she had been to see some friends. Ac- | 


cording to the apprenticeship law, she was | 


| ‘The town itself, appears to the best advan. 
tage in aclear moonlight night; the bright- 
ness of Diana’s rays, being rivalled by the 
snowy whiteness of the limestone streets and 
whitened houses, give a splendor and beauty 
to the night I never witnessed any where else. 
The music from the barracks as it floated 
over the water, gave life to the silent scene, 
while all the advantages of day were experi- 
enced, without the inconvenience of the heat 


sent to the magistrate for punishment. After |/and glare of the sun. The refreshing cool- 
hearing the statement, the magistrate said, |/ ness of the sea-breeze imparted vigor and ac- 
« Well, Mary, you must do better, or I must} tivity to the animal spirits, and energy to the 
set you to grinding some corn ; you may go | intellect. 

now.” Nothing was seen of Mary till the || The American Consul, ever desirous of 
next day at eleven o’clock, when her answer ‘making those of his countrymen, whom the 
to the inquiry then made, was the same as on || warring elements had driven to his protection, 
the previous day. She was again taken to || forget their misfortunes, and their trouble, had 
the magistrate, who sentenced her to grind ||given an invitation to most of the wrecked 
corn for one hour, in a common hominy-mill!| masters and passengers then at Nassau, to an 
She turned up her nose in contempt of the evening party. A few ladies besides his own 
punishment, and went about it singing with | accomplished daughters were present; and all 
the utmost indifference. As might be expect-||the guests enjoyed the change from the con- 
ed, no good resulted from the punishment. 





'tention and strife of the elements, to the inno- 

The black regiment stationed at this place, || cent jest and merry laugh, All were enjoy- 
also attracts attention. Their sooty skins, ||ing themselves, when tea was announced. 
and red regimentals, form a strong contrast ; | We were soon seated, and the slices of bread 
and the backward curve of their persons, their ‘well buttered and rich preserves served to 
manner of lifting the knee, and throwing for- || each, when all the sons of the briny god look. 
ward the foot, are ludicrous in the extreme. ||ed round in mute astonishment for the knives 
They are no less than the s/aves of the Brit-||and forks! I had been before initiated, and 
ish Government, for they are not enrolled of || was therefore more at home with the small 
their own free will, and for a specified time ; |silver spoon provided for each. But I could 
but whenever a British cruiser captures a sla-|\scarce repress my risibility, at the start 
ver, the commandant at each station is allow. || of some of the guests, occasioned by the sud- 
ed to select a certain proportion of the slaves ||den yielding of the slight silver as they at- 
so captured, and incorporate them into his | tempted to force it to perform the office of a 
command, there to remain for life. This is|| knife; and a slight smile would occasionally 
a part of British philanthropy. light up the countenance of our host’s fair 

The barracks are built of iron, and present || daughters, as they witnesssd the unsuccessful 
a singular, but fine appearance. attempts. I considered “ discretion the bet- 

There is not much to be seen here, but the ||ter part of valor,” and contented myself with 
placeaffordsa very pleasant promenade about ||an occasional taste of the syrup, to keep up 
sunset, at the east end of the town. The air ||apearances, and feasted instead, on the bright 
is then cool, and very fragrant with perfume || sallies of my fair and witty neighbor. Never 
of the acacia, and other odoriferous flowers, || were urchins more’ rejoiced to be freed from 
and the fields wear Flora’s brightest garment. ||the restraints of the school-room, than were 


The groves of the orange are tempting, as || some of the consul’s guests, to be clear of the 
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premises of the crooked spoons and bespat- self at the accident, and a quotation about 
tered table cloth. Nearly every one had play-| “dripping sweets,” passed it off very well. 
ed havoc with his spoon, and one poor fellow To the ladies, the incidents of the evening 
had deposited the contents of his plate on the | formed a fund of amusement for some days. 
surface of his white vest; while the dripping Shortly afterwards, we unmoored our 
syrup formed miniature rivers upon his snowy bark, and proceeded on our way rejoicing 
jeans. Although the most awkward, he was | and in a short time reached the haven of our 
possessed of more ready wit than any other | destination, apparently none the worse for 


of the party, and raising a laugh against him- jjour rough encounters. FREEMAN. 


THE TROUBADOUR’S LAY TO HIS MISTRESS. 


“ Moonlight reposed upon the Castle and its gardens—no sound was heard save the tinkling of a solitary 
guitar, beneath a window. "T'was the harp of a returning Troubadour from the wars of Palestine.” 
Romance of ‘ Orlando Inamorata.’ 


Smite, gentle lady! alone for thee 
Awakes the minstrel’s song— 

*Tis love alone can fire his breast— 
To thee his strains belong. 

His bright reward, from thee a smile, 
To fall like light upon the stream, 

Gilding his wandering life awhile 
With its enlivening beam. 

Then smile upon thy harper now, 

Thou lady with the radiant brow ! 


*T is long since he has heard the tone 
Of thy sweet voice upon his ear, 
Or gazed upon thy face alone, 
So beautiful to all—to him so dear. 
And many scenes have passed before his view 
Since he has met thee in our own love bower, 
Where thy soft tread so light, the dew 
Was scarcely shaken from the budding flower. 
How often has he left the proud and gay 
To sing thee there his love-inspired lay ! 


* * * * * * * * 


Beneath the burning suns of Palestine, 
Mid the fierce gleaming of the clashing swords, 
When Christian bands charged hotly ’gainst the line 
Of glittering crescents of the Moslem horde, 
Thy minstrel knight, still fighting with the first, 
Sought victory or death in the foe’s foremost power, 
For ever when the shock of battle burst, 
His love for thee sustained him in that hour— 
He’d rather die than see the blush of shame 
Mantle thy cheek at mention of his name. 
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Thy minstrel comes from these fierce scenes afur, 
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To gaze again upon thy form of light, 


Which ’mid the violence of camps and war 


Has been to him a dream of fond and deep delight ; 
Soft may the tinkling of his harpstrings fall 

Upon thine ear, with music’s balmiest power, 
And gently hither thy dear footsteps call, 

To meet him where he seeks thee in love’s bower ; 
Again te breathe to thee his constant vow, 


Thou angel of the radiant brow! J. ie 
Irwinton, Ala. 
ee 
THE LAWSUIT. 


Peruaps there is no science, about which 
the people of Georgia can know so little, yet 
are so deeply interested in its application, as 
the science of the law. This, however, is 
not at all remarkable, when we take into con- 
sideration the peculiar organization of our 
judiciary. 

Thus far, the provisions of the constitu- | 
tion remain as a dead letter upon our statute- 
book, notwithstanding our legislators annu- 
ally solemnly swear, that to the utmost of 
their power and ability, they will “ observe, 
conform to, support, and defend” that con- 
stitution. We have no tribunal, to settle | 
authoritatively, what is the law of the land. 
The great body of the people, therefore, know 
but little about their legal rights, except the 
vague notions they gather from their occa- 
sional attendance upon the circuit courts, or 


such as they derive from those oracles of | 


chimney corner law, always to be found in 
every ueighborhood. 

None have struggled so hard, to escape 
from the influence of the lawyers, and yet, 
none are so completely in their power, as the 
people of Georgia. The uncertainty, which 
exists in the administration of the laws, as 


well as the direct tendency of our present|, which both were desirous to purchase. As 


sysiem, to place the scientific lawyer upon 
an equal footing with the brawling dema- 
gogue, is the cause of it. 
be involved in difficulty, affecting his person, 
property, or reputation, and his first inquiry 
is for a lawyer, to advise him what course to 
pursue. 
for information ? 


1) 


reports, containing the decisions of your 


courts, from which he might by the aid of an 
intelligent neighbor, 


derive a knowledge of 
To him, the laws of his 

country are as a “sealed book,” and neces- 
sity compels him to seek out, and throw 
himself into the arms of oue, who may have 
had the good fortune to obtain a commission, 
to plead and practice law in the general 
courts of the state. 


lhis legal rights 2 
jc 


There exists also a 
great error in the minds of most men, as to 
what constitutes the true standard of profes- 
sional excellence. The bold declaimer is 
not unfrequently considered the best lawyer, 
the safest counsellor, while the man of true 
scientific attainments remains unnoticed. 
To have the reputation of a lawyer, is one 
thing ; but to be a well read, scientific lawyer, 
is another, and quite a different thing. The 
truth of this proposition was most forcibly 
illustrated, upon the trial of a very important 
cause, about three years ago, in the county 
of E 


Roland and Van Holten, two wealthy 
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neighbors, resided within a mile of each 


Let the citizen | 


To what other source can he look | 


other. ‘There was a vacant lot of land, 
lying between their respective plantations, 


the owner resided at a distance from them, 
aud’ to avoid competition, they mutually 
agreed, that whoever saw the owner first 
should purchase it, upon the best terms he 
could, then they would divide the lot of land 
between them, each to pay an equal portion 
of the purchase money. It so happened, 


Where is the volume of! that Van Holten first «aw the owner of the 
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land, and purchased it for three hundred 
dollars—lands at that time being quite low 
in that section of the country. Van Hollen 
paid the purchase money, and took a deed 
for the land, in his own name. 

A few days after the purchase, Van 
Holten met with Roland, and informed him 
what he had done; whereupon, Roland 
handed him one hundred and fifty dollars— 
being one half of the purchase money, ac- 
cording to the terms of their agreement. 
Not being prepared at that time, to divide 
the land, neither wishing te cultivate it, and 
having the utmost confidence in the honesty 
and integrity of his neighbor, Roland did 
not take a conveyance for his share of the 
land, intending to do so, at some future con- 
venient time. That Van Holten honestly 
intended to carry out the agreement in good 
faith,on his part, at that time, there is no 
doubt. Owing to the mutual confidence 
which existed between the parties, the matter 
remained in this condition about two years, 

In the meantime, lands in that part of the 
country, were rapidly rising in value. The 
particular lot in question became extremely 
valuable, in consequence of the location of 
the rail-road. Being sensible of the existing 
state of things, knowing the uncertainty of 
life, Roland determined to call upon his 
neighbor, for a conveyance of his undivided 
interest to the land, not doubting he would 
cheerfully perform his part of the agreement. 

Accordingly, he walked over to his neigh- 
bor’s house, and after the usual salutations 
of the morning, made known his business. 
To his utter astonishment, Van Holten de- 
nied the agreement, said he had purchased 
the land, for his individual benefit, and had 


given him credit for the one hundred and || 


fifty dollars, upon a note which he had pur- 
chased on him from Redgold, due the ensu- 
ing Christmas ! 


Roland at once saw his condition. It was 


plain the avarice of his neighbor had tri- 
umphed over his honesty! In vain did he 
expostulate with him, as to his unprecedented 
and unexpected conduct. Van Holten de- 
liberately told him, if he had any of his proper- 
ty, the courts were open for him to seek re- 


of his neighbor, smarting under a keen sense 
of the injustice done him, Roland determined 
to cite Van Holten to the next court, to be 


held in the county, to answer for his traudu- 








ent and cetovous conduct. Atte: consulting 
with his friends, he engaye toe prolessional 
services of Col. S and Gen. R , two 
gentlemen of the bar, who, by their bold and 
thrilling eloquence, had attracted universa 


attention throughout the section of country in 
which they resided. The suit was instituted 
on the equity side of the court, and in due 
time, stood ready for trial. Van Holten, had 
retained as his counsel, Mr. T——, a young 
gentleman, who resided in his county, modest 
und unassuming in his deportment, having but 
little reputation as a lawyer with the communi- 
ty at large; but who was known to those 
intimately acquainted with him, to have been 
a close student for the \ast five years. The 
court commenced its session, and the case 
was called in its order upon the docket, for 
trial—the counsel for the complainant with an 
air of confidence, announced themselves ready 
for trial—the counsel for the defendant said, 
he had no cause to shew for a continuance, 
and was therefore ready to goon. A jury 


‘|was impanneled (equity causes being tried 


before a special jury in this state) to try the 


causes, consisting of the most intelligent citi- 
zens of the county. The court-house was 
crowded with anxious spectators to witness 


the trial, as the cause had created no little ex- 


‘citement amongst the friends of the respective 


parties. The presiding judge, who, not only 
understood the laws of his country, but ad- 
ministered them with an inflexilility, which 
commanded universal respect, directed the 
parties to proceed with the trial of the cause. 

Col. S 
inant, opeved his cause, by reading his bill of 





, the counsel for the complat- 


complaint to the court and jury, to which he 


jadded a brief history of the facts, which he 


expected his client would be able to prove, 
then proceeded to call his witnesses, Many 
witnesses were examined on the part of the 
complainant, for the purpose of proving the 
contract, the value of the land, &c., and for 
the purpose of controverting the answer of the 
'defendant which had been prepared, with 


dress. Deeply mortified, at the base perfidy |! great caution and technical accuracy. The 


ee 
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counsel for the defendant asked the com-||utmost pitch, and when his counsel had both 
plainant’s witnesses but few questions, on their || concluded their argument, the honest heart 


cross-examination. After a moment’s con- 
sultation with their clients, the counsel for the 
complainant informed the court they had 
closed their testimony. The counsel for the 
defendant, then coolly observed, the defendant 
would introduce no evidence. By a rule of 
the court, when the defendant introduces no 
evidence, he is entitled to the concluding argu 
ment. The court desired to know of the 
counsel, how many of them would address the 
jury, on the part of the complainant. While 
they were consulting, the friends of Roland 
arounc the bar of the court, could not restrain 
their joyful feelings, as to the certainty of his 
triumphant success. On the other hand, the 
friends of Van Holten, hung down their heads 
whispering their astonishment at the same 
time to each other, that he should have em. 
ployed no other counsel to defend him in such 
an important cause, besides young T ’ 
whom they supposed would be perfectly de- 
molished, as well as his client, by the counsel 
on the other side. Van Holten too, trembled 
with fear and agitation, when it was announ- 
ced, both the counsel would address the jury 
in behalf of the complainant. Before they 
proceeded with their argument, the counsel 
for the defendant, drew from his secretary a 
neat looking brief of the law and the authori- 
ties, upon which, he notified the complainant’s 
counsel he should rely, for the defence of his 
client. Conftdent of success, depending ex- 
clusively upon their powers of declamation, 
(which many mistake for argument) as well 
as the justice of their cause, they carelessly 
told him he could read in conclusion any daw 
he might think proper. 

The counsel for the complainant then pro- 
ceeded to detail with great power and elo- 
quence, the history of their client’s wrongs ; 
nor did they deal sparingly with the character 
and motives of Van Holten; they applied 
obnoxious epithets to him, without number, 
and abused him without measure, and to 
aggravate the matter still more, a large 
majority of the dense throng of spectators, 
manifested by their continued smiles of appro- 
bation, they thought he richly deserved it all. 
The passions of the jury were excited to the 
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| of Roland beat high with anticipated victory. 
He felt his counsel had done him more than 
justice ; his friends too, gathered around him 
as he stept to the court-house door, congratu- 
‘ating him upon the probable successful termi- 


nation of his suit, and great ability with which 


| his counsel had managed his cause. 


After a few moment’s pause, the counsel for 
| the defendant proceeded to address the court 
and jury, in behalf of his client. The atten- 
tion of the judge was directed towards the 
‘counsel, who seemed to know the law of the 
case, was about to be discussed by a scientific 
lawyer. The counsel stated to the jury, it 
was not his object to excite their passions. 
It would be his business to convince their 
judgment. He would not speak for the ben- 
efit of the crowd in the lobby, for he was not 
a candidate for Congress, or the Legislature. 
He considered his client’s interests far more 
important, than his own popularity ; therefore, 
he should discuss his client’s cause, as it had 
that day been made out before them, and no- 
thing else, but his cause. Neither should he 
‘abuse his client’s adversary, for that was no 
part of his duty. He had no weapons to use 
from the Billingsgate factory. Hisclient did 
‘not employ him to do his dirty work. He 
then stated the law of the case so explicitly, 
‘none could misunderstand him. Referring 
‘to his brief, which had been carefully prepar= 
ed in his office, he fully sustained each legal 
position assumed by the authorities, which he 
read. There could be no mistake, he con- 
‘tended, as to what facts the law required the 
complainant to prove, to entitle him to reco- 
ver a verdict against the defendant. It was 
the duty of the court to instruct the jury upon 
‘that point, and he entertained no fears on that 
The court would tell them what facts 
the law required to be proved. It was for the 
jury to say upon their oaths, whether such 
‘facts, as the law required, had been proved. 
The controversy, he said, was narrowed down 


score. 


to a single point. 

He then went into a fair, and candid exam- 
ination of the evidence, and demonstrated 
| with a clearness and precision, (which belongs 
ito scientific minds alone,) that one important 
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THE 


and indispensable fact, which the law requi- 
red to be proved, on the part of the complain- 
ant, so far from having been proved on thi 
trial, was not even alledged in the complain- 
ant’s bill of complaint : and he challenged the 
adverse counsel to shew it on the record. 
The question was not then, what the counsel 
for the complainant might have alledged and 
proved on the trial—but what facts had been 
alledged and proved. lf the complainant’s 
counsel have not made out such a case before 
the court, by their pleadings and proofs, as 
will entitle their client to a verdict under the 
law, the court and jury cannot make it out 
for them. Nor would their abusive, and de- 
clamatory speeches supply the defect. ‘There- 
fore, he respectfully contended before the 
jury, when they should hear the judgment 
of the court, as to the law, if they should 
be of the opinion, from the evidence before 
them, ail the facts, which the law requires to 
be proved, to entitle the complainant to reco- 
ver a verdict, had been proved, then they ouglit 
to return a verdict in his favor; but, if they 


should be of the opinion the complainant had 





failed not only to alledge, but also to prove 
one important fact, which the laws of their 
country required should be proved, before a 
verdict can be rendered in his favor—then, 


as honest men, they would sustain the laws of 


their country, and find a verdict for the de. 


fendant. 
Mr. T 


ing detained the court above thirty minutes ; 





then resumed his seat, not hav. 


about one fourth of the time occupied by his 
adversaries. 
beyond question, he was a scientific lawyer, 


But his argument established 
one who understood his business. Its force 
was felt and acknowledged by every body 
who heard it. 

The presiding judge then instructed the ju- 
ry, what was the law of the case; recogni- 
zing to the full extent, the principles, for which 
He 
stated with precision, (a most important part 
of a judge’s duty) what the law required to 
be proved, to entitle the complainant to a ver- 
dict ; then stated to the jury it was for them 
to say (being the exclusive judges of the facts, ) 
what had been established by the evidence. 


the defendant’s counsel had contended. 


LAWSUIT. 


riai fact, required 


If the jury should be of the opinion, a mate-| ty, in the result of the trial, there was a gen- 


390 
] } éhin is , } . | 
oy the iaW to be proved, 


had not been established by the evidence to 


their satisfaction—then, they ought to find a 
verdict for the defendant, notwithstanding, 
they might t k the justice of the case, was 
with the complainant ; for, said he, justice is 


best adm nistere l, when the ws of th coun. 


istered. 


try are admii If the r ghts of p irties 
are to be settled according to our abstract, or 
arbitrary notions ef equity, regardless of the 
rules of law prescribed for our government, 
then indeed, the laws will afford but little pro- 
tection either to the rights of persons, or of 
property. This cause like all others, must 
be brought to the standard of law. 

If the counsel for the complainant, either 
from negligence, or the want of professional 
science, have failed to make out such a case 
before the court as wil! entitle him to recover 
under the law, it is not the fault of the court 
or jury. Their client must suffer the conse- 
quences, however much we may regret it. 
As the parties make out the case here, so we 
must decide upon it. We cannot, and ought 
not to bend the rules of law to fit particular 
cases of supposed equity, or hardship. The 
laws of the country must govern. 

When the court had concluded its clear 
and impartial charge, the jury retired to deli- 
berate, and make up their verdict. The coun- 


sel for the complainant now, for the first time, 


‘saw the true condition of their client’s cause. 


Knowing the entire ignorance of their client, 
as to the rules of law governing his case—de- 
sirous to shield themselves from all censure, 
they complained to him of the very extraor- 
dinary charge of the court. They, however, 
still entertained strong hopes of success, evi- 
dently relying upon the justice of their client’s 
cause, and their impassioned speeches, to over- 
ride the law. Roland too, had some warm 
personal friends upon the jury—but they were 
men of clear discriminating minds, and hon- 
est hearts. They were men who had some- 
thing at stake in the community in which they 
lived, and felt the necessity of having the laws 


of their country rigidly maintained. 


About an hour had elapsed, when the jury 
Such 


was the intense interest felt by the commun. 


returned into court with their verdict. 
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40 THE LAWSUIT. 


W hile 


the clerk was calling over the names of the 


eral rush to the court-house, to hear it. 


jurors, an unusual silence prevailed through- 
out the court-room. The foreman then, po- 
litely handed the written verdict to one of the 
complainant’s counsel. After a moment’s 
pause, and some little trepidation, he read in 
an audible voice, “ We, the jury, find for the 
defendant with costs of suit.” 

The deep mortification and disappointment 
of Roland and his friends, can readily be ima- 
gined. His counsel endeavored to console 
him, by casting unmerited reflections on both 


the judge and jury. His failure to recover, 


of course was attributed to any body else, but | 


themselves. Being unacquainted with the law, 


Roland felt the verdict was wrong, so far as 


the justice of the case was concerned ; and | 


was disposed to utter the most bitter com- 
plaints. 

As he walked out of the court house, he 
met with an old acquaintance, who had been 
a practising lawyer for twenty years—but 
who had then retired from the practice alto- 
gether. After the usual compliments had pas- 
sed, Roland proceeded to relate the story of 
his wrongs to his old friend, in whose legal 
Opinions, every body had entire confidence. 
He stated the facts with tolerable accuracy, 
taking special care to mention the powerful 
speeches, made to the jury by his counsel—and 
concluded, by attributing the loss of his cause | 
to the unaccountabie conduct (as he expressed 
himself) of the court and jury. 

“Friend Roland,” said the old lawyer, 
“no one regrets the loss of your cause more 
than I do, but you are entirely wrong, to 
charge any blame whatever upon the court) 
or jury. I was in the court-house and lis-| 
tened attentively, throughout the whole pro-| 
gress of the trial. That your cause was a 
good one, had it been properly made out 
before the court, no man can for a moment 
entertain a doubt; and had a lawyer con-| 
ducted it, you would have had a verdict in) 
your favor. When I say a /awyer, I do not| 
wish to be understood as meaning one, who. 
has merely a /icense to plead and practice | 
law, nor one who has acquired ail his pro-| 
fessional reputation, by the exercise of his | 


declamatory pewers: but I mean one who | 


———ee ———— ee ee 


‘understands the law, as a science—who 
knows what is necessary for him to alledge 
and prove in court, to entitle him to a ver- 
dict, according to the laws of his country. 
You have lost your cause, solely on the 
ground of your counsel, (however able they 
may have been in the way of speech-making,) 
did not understand your legal rights, and 
consequently failed to establish them in court. 
This is not the first time I have witnessed 
similar failures. There are very many good 
causes lost in court, for the same reason you 
lost yours. Courts and jurors are often un- 
justly blamed for their fidelity to the laws. 
There is no doubt whatever but the court 
in your case determined the law correctly, 
and there is just as little doubt, but the jury 
found their verdict in perfect accordance 
with the law, and the evidence before them. 
“Van Holten, as you now see, is entirely 
indebted for his success, to the superior pro- 
fessional skill and knowledge of his lawyer, 
_and the want of professional science on the part 
|of your own counsel. Mr. T 





saw at once 
_your counsel had failed to make out your case 
| before the court, whereupon he took advan- 
tage of it at the proper time and in the proper 
/manner—and defeat was the inevitable result. 
|No lawyer (whatever his powers of elocution 
may be) can manage any cause, with safety 
to his client, unless he perfectly understands 
his legal rights. He must first know enough 
of the law, to enable him to make the neces. 
sary averments upon the record, to admit his 
evidence, and then he must have the legal 
capacily to advise his client correctly, what 
| facts are necessary to be proved to make out 
his case. When the facts and the law are 
dovetailed together before the court and jury 
by a scientific lawyer, his cause may be likened 
unto the house built upon a rock: the powers 
of declamation cannot prevail against it, there- 
fore, my good friend, when you again employ 
a lawyer, look out for one who has acquired 
a knowledge of his business by a constant ap- 
plication and /aborious study, (for no man ever 
was or ever will be a scientific lawyer without,) 
not one whose reputation alone depends upon 
his speaking talents, then you will have better 
success in the court-house, and much less oc~, 
casion to find fault with the court and jury.” 
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PARTING WISHES. 


BY W. C. RICHARDS. 


TO NARCISSA 


Wuie others’ lips may breathe to thee 
The witching words of love, 

And eyes beam on thee tenderly— 
The welcome words to prove : 

The poet’s is an humbler part,— 
Perchance not less sincere,— 

To breathe kind wishes from his heart, 


Into thy listening ear. 


The bloom of youth and beauty now, 
Is mantling o’er thy cheek ; 

There are no shadows on thy brow, 
Of inward griefs to speak ; 

Above thee is a cloudless sky, 
Before—a pleasant path ; 

The future to thy hope-lit eye, 
Nor gloom, nor terror hath! 


And though that future must reveal 
Thy youthful fancies vain, 

May change so gently o’er them steal— 
Thou scarce wilt feel the pain. 

As Time speeds on his restless flight, 
May joy be ever thine ; 

And Life’s far sun from morn till night, 
With cloudless beauty shine! 


Yet one more wish I breathe for thee, 
Fair girl! before we part ; 

May Truth and Grace for ever be 
Enshrined within thy heart : 

May God’s protecting care and love 
Thine earthly steps attend ; 

That in His Paradise above 
Thy pilgrimage may end! 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF AN OBSCURE PEDAGOGUE. 


ON THE PROGRESS OF MODERN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Tue present age, from the stupendous de- |{covery; while from the no less wonderful in- 
velopments of scientific truth with which it || genuity, with which those developments have 
has been ushered in upon the admiring gaze || been rendered subservient to the amelioration 
of the world, has been styled the age of dis- |/ of man’s condition, it has received the cogno- 
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men of the age of improvement. And true it | gislators of al] past ages, have been practical 
is, that if on the one hand, talents of the | violators of every principle of true rational 
highest order have been enthusiastically, and | policy; and have, with but a few noble excep- 
successfully engaged in the investigation of | tions, proved themselves the curses of their 
principles; on the other, no meaner grades, | country and the tyrants of the populace that 
or less enthusiastic and successful efforts of ,called them great. Nor do we rank amongst 
genius, have been exerted in the application | these, none or a few of the politicians of the 
of those principles, to the perfecting of art, | present age. Far from it. The smell of 
and making them contribute to the physical, | blood that has not yet clotted on the field and 
mental, and moral wants of mankind. But | under the guiliotine—the groans of the op- 
amongst the diversified range of sciences, _ pressed even among civilized nations, that have 
which have all become the subjects of rapid, | 7.04 yet died into echoes, and the dark shade of 
and unprecedented advancement, that of gov- | ignorance, that demon incubus that yet broods 
ernment, or the principles on which depend | over hundreds of millions of human istelleets, 
the prosperity, the existence of civil society, | would render the assertion unhappily yet al- 
has been amongst the earliest objects of that | most ridiculously false. 
investigation, which marked the dawn of the | But when we listen to the wisdom that re- 
present era, the most prolific in its returns for | sounds in the legislative halls of some nations 
the gigantic labor expended on it by the gen- | at least—when we read in the official docu- 
iuses of the preceding and pasi centuries. | ments that issue from thrones and cabinets 
That a studious attention to the principles |and executive chairs now-a-days, notions of 
of government should, in all ages, have en- | policy, the most profound, enlightened, phi- 
gaged a majority of civilized communities at | lanthropic, and judicious that have ever been 
least, would seem to be the perfectly rational | current elsewhere tian in discussions of 
result of the nature of the science itself; pro- | sclioolmen—-when we observe even the lower 
fessing as it does, to have for its object, the | classes of society, assuming instead of the fri- 
social happiness, more especially of the mul- | volity that has proverbially marked their de- 
titude, and presenting to the talented and am- | gradation, the sedateness and thoughtfulness 
bitious, the grandest fields of action--the most | of men that feel their importance in the com- 
brilliant pinnacles of earthly glory. And ac- | munity—discussing politics in the work-shop, 
cordingly we find that the philosophers of an- Ithe ba ir-room, and at the cottage fire-side— 
tiquity, amidst all the political corruption of | when we perceive such signs as these amongst 
their times, seem to have made no small ad- | even a few nations of the earth, we cannot 
vances in the development of the true ends of | but acknowledge that political science, too; 


civil institutions. | has received an impulse that will not cease to 


But the maxims of enlightened policy which | be { felt, till man shall cease to need govern- 
the greatest nations of this day acknowledge | ment. Where in al) the chimeras and theo- 
as their rules of action, are the results of that | ries of antique ages, can we discover a glimpse 
close investigation into the philosophy that of the grand scheme of political representa- 
history inculeates, and that true application | tion ! Where in all the sublime subtleties of 
of ethical principles, derived from the light ancient philosophy, was the equality of man’s 
of Revelation, which have only distinguished birthright asserted? Where, until the present 
the progress of political science, since the re- |} century do we find crowned heads, aspiring 
vival of learning. Are we told that such com- | ministers, and victorious generals seeking for 
parisous are derogatory to the just, and stand- || peace as the wisest, the most humane, and, 
ard reputation which the philosophers of an- || after all, the most glorious policy ?/ And when, 
tiquity have, in all ages, preserved as the fa- || | let it be asked conclusively and fearlessly— 
thers of political, as well as of ethical and|| when was there ever heard, from sage or fuol, 
metaphysical science? Our answer is, that | from noble or ignoble, rabble or king, such a 
with whatever truth the phi/osophers may have || sentiment as is now shouted forth in senates, in 
theorized aud written—-the statesmen, the le-|| courts, and in cottages—universal education / 
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rO THE YOUNG 


Bright indeed is the day that has dawned 


on the world, and great is its contrast with 


the night of ages from which it has burst forth. 
True, that night has been at times relieved by 
glimmering promises of something better for 


the mass of m j}thans avery and dgegradcation. 


But those were the meteors of revolution. 
Their oht was but pirtial, 
eo 


guished VIOO 
gu n 


and soon extin- 
for the 


| 


It was reserved 


present age, when a less erroneous philosophy 
had half removed the veil of ignorance, and 
a purer religion had partia ly thrown back 
the hood of superstition from the minds of 
civilized men, to witness the brilliant ascen- 
sion of the stars of liberty, and hail them as 
the harbingers of a still brighter day. At 
first in England, almost cotemporarily with 
the revival of literature, the doctrine of the po- 
litical representation of the people was broach- 
ed and practised. Afterwards, precedent to 
the tragedies of the Cromwellian revolution, 


Next 


from the western shore of the Atlantic, came 


the jus divinum of kings was uttacked, 


in tones of thunder, the declaration of man’s 
The 


was startled —the lightning and the earthquake 


freedom and equality of birth. world 


had gone forth. The tyrants of the old world 
turned pale upon their tottering thrones, and 
the chains which they had thrown over the 
new, were shivered into atoms! In Europe 
was kindled the flame of war. Liberty be- 
came the gossip of peasants—the watchword 
of armies—and, revolution after revolution, 
seemed to mark the glorious marcli of free- 
dom, 


fit to become republicans. 


But the populace of Europe were not 
They wanted in- 


telligence, they wanted stability, they wanted | 
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virtue. All their revolutions ended in a 


change of masters—the people were slaves 


still: —and it was not unt peace had hushed 
the political discord of Europe, that she could 
ar tl sound that was now echoed from the 


happy shores of the 
W hat was it? 


i ) 
peas nts heard the theme: ali 


American Re public. — 
Europe listened—kings, nobles, 


1 now saw what 


What 


Warmed with a new, harmonious 


Kurope lacked of being fit for freedom. 


was it ! 
and sublime enthusiasm, they have begun to 
adopt it as their maxim of policy, and now it 
is echoed from court to court, from senate to 
senate, that glorious cry—universal ¢ducation! 

Well, indeed, does it augur for coming gen- 
erations, that this has become the watchword 
of nations, the motto of states’ policy, the 
war cry of reformers. Universal education! 
It is the guaranty of liberty, the safeguard of 
property, the security of national wealth and 
national happiness. It will empty prisons— 
it will vacate alms houses—it will basigh the 
gallows and the gibbet from the recolléction 
of men—it will turn the sword into the plough. 
share—it will make the desert blogsom as the 
rose—it will elevate the human race to the 
dignity of men—it will make the world think ! 
What will it not do? What desirable end, 
will it not, directly or indirectly accomplish ? 
Imagine it now in practical operation—trace 
out all its glorious effects and sublime conse- 
quences—spread them out into actual exist- 
ence before the mind’s eye, and when vou can 
fully comprehend the picture, you will have 
ascended the Pisgah of prophecy, and the 
world in its millenia! glory will lay before you. 


—_—. —L—L. 


LADIES OF GEORGIA, 


BY A 


LADY OF 


I nave often, my young friends, in my mo- 
ments of leisure and reflection, when summing 
up the number of literary characters in Geor- 
gia, been pained to find so few of my own 
sex, could claim celebrity as writers. 


With opportunities and advantages equal, 


if not superior to those of any of our sister 





MILLEDGEVILLE. 


States; with minds too, rich in glowing 
thoughts and holy aspirations, why is it that 
so few of you devote yourselves to literature ? 
that so many of you wrap yourselves about, 
with the dark mantle of ignorance, and by a 
long continued course of indolence and inac. 
tivity; and a reckless abuse of the most lofty 
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talents, bind the wing of a genius, powerful ||to remain hidden there forever, of little bene- 


and tireless as the eagle whose track is amid) 
the stars, a genius which feeling its lineage 
to heaven, longs to range at will, the wide ex- 
tended fields of thought—to cull the flowers, 
and banquet upon the luscious fruits of a land 
which is its rightful inheritance. 


| 


fit to you, and none to the world ! 


And is 


‘this a kind return for all the pains that have 
been bestowed upon your education?* Are 


Other climes have given birth to females || 


whose high and brilliant talents, even the most | 
gifted of the other sex might envy. And is 
there any peculiar advantage in a clime or 
country? If so, is not your destiny cast in 
one every way as propitious to mental im- 
provement as any other? The prosperity 
and honorable fame of our native State, lie 
near the heart of every true Georgian. It is 
our pride to see her take a conspicuous stand 
among nations ; but this can never be, unless 
her children throw off the lassitude which has 
cast its enervating influence over every en- 
ergy of the mind, and send through all her 
borders the rich treasures of knowledge, they 
have too long ingloriously suffered to remain’ 
buried. A few days since a Northern man ob- 
served to me that there was not talent enough 
in the South to sustain one literary work. 
Young ladies—shall this stigma rest upon 
your names? Shall it be said abroad, that 
there is not sufficient genius, among the daugh- 
ters of our land to give literary standing and 
character to one periodical? No,no! Let 
the mind be untrammelled; cast aside the’ 


there no obligations to parents, teachers, and 
friends uncancelled ? 

The immortal mind can never be at rest ; 
and if not usefully and profitably employed, 
it will too often, especially in young ladies, 
waste itself upon the peculiar beauties of a 
dress, or in the gratification of the most ex- 
travagant desires. Hence arises the con- 
temptible ambition of being called pretty. 
Then follows an infatuation for some senti- 
mental sycophant ; the consequence of which 
is a premature and ill advised marriage. The 
succeeding events may be imagined. The 
young girl, ignorant of the most unimportant 


domestic accomplishments, unaccustomed to 
the slightest check upon her will and inclina- 


tions, is taken from her father’s roof, and pla- 
ced in a situation where the responsibilities, 


and various duties of a wife devolve at once 


} 
| 


vain, frivolous, and sordid things which have) 


already engrossed too much of your attention, 


and begin in good earnest, to think, and write | 


for your own improvement, and the benefit of 


others. Then there will be opened to you a|| 


| 


| 
| 
' 
| 


source of enjoyment, higher and holier than | 


aught.of which you have ever dreamed. 


The fair hand may be taught to sweep the | 


thrilling chords, causing melody to spring up 


in the heart ; or to draw with magic skill, the}, 


beauteous scenery of nature, until her beam-| 
ing smile seems radiant vpon the ioanimate 
canvass. The precious lore gleaned from| 


the rich storehouse of the mind, until it is em-| 
bellished with a thousand gems, more bright 
and estimable than the jewels of a monarch’s| 
crown, But what of all this, if for the want of 
energy and a little industry they are suffered | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





upon her, and from which she involuntarily 
shrinks with the humiliating consciousness, 
that she is inadequate to the task she has wil- 
fully taken upon herself. The lapse of a few 
months brings the sad conviction to the hus- 
band’s heart, that in his companion he has 
failed to find those amiable qualities of the 
heart and mind, which alone render woman 
lovely—but a being whose whole existence is 
centered in the finery she wears, or the desire 
for admiration and display. 

He introduces her to some talented friend, 
with a husband’s fond hopes, that refined so- 
ciety and literary conversation will improve 
her. Is a question in science discussed— 


'|mark her—mute, cold and statue-like, she 


stands without one idea to advance, although 
her advantages and opportunities have been 
unlimited. And why is it so? Because she 
has suffered the native powers of her mind to 
remain so long unemployed, that the effort is 


‘now vain. Young ladies—let a friend entreat 
numberless books, may be garnered away in|| 


you to put aside all thoughts of flirtation and 
marriage, and school your minds in the paths 
of knowledge, at least until you have achiev- 
ed something sufficient to put you on an equal 
footing, in point of literature, with the man 
to whose destiny you intend to link your own. 
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The Southern Ladies’ Book is tendered as 
a medium through which al! may rise if they 
choose ; as a shrine upon which you may of- 
fer up your heart’s rich oblations, without the 
fear of sacrifice or dishonor. Then will you 
still shrink back, too fearful or too indolent 
to rouse your natural energies, while you 
have examples of females of other lands who 
having risen from the footstool of fame—have 
made their homes in the very temple of sci- 
ence ? 

For what was the Female College in Geor- 
gia instituted, if not to facilitate female liter- 
ature ? 
her classic walls, to cease al] study—to suffer 


And do you intend when you leave 


the talents which have grown and brightened 
there, to become rusted and blunted, for want 
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of exercise’ ‘Think you it is the behest of 
, " 

the great and holy One, that woman’s thoughts 

shail ever be nked to th Vain and foo ish 


No: 


have uer lare } otherwise. 


things of earth his viory and wisdom 
Keach one of as is 
endowed with an immortal principle, which 
the world cannot satisfy, and whose aspira- 
tions, if unshackled and free, wil! assert their 
prerogative, and proclaim their power. 
These few remarks will, I hope find a place 
in your memory, and win a favorable response 
from every heart; and the next time you re. 
tire to rest, [ hope it will not be with the 
thought in your mind, which dress, which 
ring or which chain shall I next display ; but 
with the query “ How shall I improve the éa- 


lent my maker has given me.” 


REST. 


“Come unto me all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 


Rest for the traveler ! 


rest 


For weary, way-worn feet ! 


For limbs, with wandering here o’ercome, 


The hope of rest how sweet ! 


Rest for the aching head, 


By many cares 


opprest ! 


Soon, in a soothing, sweet repose, 
May all its pain find rest. 


Rest for the throbbing pulse, 
By passion wildly stirred ! 


In our temptation’s strongest hour, 
My Savior, speak that word. 


Rest for the wounded heart, 
That throbs with anguish sore ! 

God calls for it to turn to him, 
And rest forever more ! 


A rest from life’s 
Freedom from earthly ill— 
Cessation to our bitter tears— 
Who can oppose him still? 


vain cares— 


VioLa, 
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It is matter of experience that nearly all 


meneare enthusiasts in some cause or pursuit. 
This disposition of mind is perhaps a wise 
provision of the author of our being, since on 
account of it, men find their greatest pleasure 
in whatever pursuit they may have chosen, 
and therefore devote their undivided energies 
each to some particular object, thus more 
successfully accomplishing their several pur- 
poses. Observation, however, seems to indi- 
cate that no other pursuit awakens such 
healthful and durable enthusiasm, as the 
practical study of nature. Other studies and | 
callings may have their advocates, who make | 
equally strong claims for their favorites ; this | 
however, is not the place to discuss these, 
questions. | 

The Naturalist deals with tangible sub-| 
stances ; he investigates properties of which | 
the senses take cognizance, and all his ob-| 
jects have a substantive existence: original | 
external beauty is known by him only—the | 
painter and sculptor may copy it, the poet! 
and orator may awaken emotions similar to 
those begotten by it, but the beauty of the 
former is defective, and the emotions begotten 
by the latter evanescent. The mind de-| 
lights to recline upon realities, and becomes | 
attached to the objects of its constant associa- 
ions. This enthusiasm differs, however, from | 
the fury of the warrior, the cravings of the’ 
miser, the frenzy of the visionary projector ;| 
it is calm and quiet, but resistless, gradually | 
filling the whole soul, and leading it forth to| 
healthful action. It is not so intense as to| 
produce satiety, nor so languid as to permit | 
the energies of the mind to falter. The zeal 
with which physical science has been pursued 
since the days of Newton, is sufficient evi- | 
dence of what is here affirmed. Some have | 
thought to look into the abyss of the universe, | 
others to analyze the materials of creation, | 
yet others to become acquainted with the ex- | 
ternal phenomena of things ;—all to be con- 
versant with nature. 

Among physical sciences, Natural History 
is most emminent for the qualities above | 





named: and of the different departments of! 
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Natural History, Botany has decided advan - 
tages. Ornithology, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Conchology and other species of this genuine 
science have their votaries, and must be 
acknowledged to be highly desirable; but 
their objects are less numerous and varied, 
more difficult of access, and with the excep- 
tion of those of Ornithology, of less inviting 
external appearance. Every person is toa 
greater or less degree a botanist, and it seems 
unpardonable that any one enjoying common 
opportunities should be unacquainted with the 
rich garniture with which the Creator has in- 
vested his works. 


Botany is reckoned among the oldest of the 


| sciences, and yet Theophrastus, a disciple of 
| Aristotle, some three hundred years before 


the Christian era, knew only five hundred 


plants. Dioscorides, four centuries later, 
The elder Pliny 
soon after mentions one thousand, and in the 
eleventh century, the Arabian physicians had 
increased the number to fourteen hundred. 
Soon after the last date a general wreck of 
learning occurred, and Botany sharing the 
common catastrophe, continued in oblivion 


until the sixteenth century. 


added one hundred more. 


Cesalpini, pro- 
fessor at Pisa, near the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, was the first to invent a 
system of Botany, founded on the form of the 
flower and fruit, and the number of seeds. 
This method is supposed to have led to=the 
discovery of the sexual system of plants which 
was made in the latter part of that century 
by Millington, a professor at Oxford, and was 
soon confirmed by experiments both in Eng. 
land and Italy. While these discoveries were 
opening new means of increasing botanical 
knowledge, two illustrious laborers were in the _ 
field of practical Botany, Ray in England, and 
Tourneforte in France. Ray reduced plants 
to natural families, made use of the great 
natural divisions indicated by the cotyledons, 
and by arranging his plants in a regular cata- 
ogue laid the foundation of the English Flora. 
Tourneforte by his ** Elements of Botany,” 
in which plants are arranged by genera and 
species seems to have prepared the way for 
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the more perfect system which soon follow- 
ed. 

In 1735, Linnzeus published at Leyden, 
the first sketch of his “System of Nature”’ 
arranged by classes, orders, genera and 
species, which, with three subsequent works, 
afterwards condensed into one octavo volume, 
laid the foundation of the great revolution in 
botany. That single volume has become the 
fundamental! law of the science : all subsequent 
discoveries have confirmed its principles, and 
its nomenclature has become a kind of uni- 
versal Janguage among botanists and florists 
of every nation. Though Linnzus was not 
the discoverer of the sexual system, yet his 
using it in his classification, together with 
generic and specific names for each plant ; 
and above all, the distinctness, regularity and 
precision of the entire work, gave it the reputa- 
tion it enjoys. For thirty-seven years, (from 
1741 to his death,) he was professor in the 
University of Upsal, during which time his 
students, accompanying the many commercial 
and exploring expeditions, then traversing the 
globe, or adventuring alone, explored every 


part of the world, and returned their accumu. | 


lated stores to their great preceptor ; so that 


in him was concentrated all the knowledge of 


Natural History then in existence. 

The system of Linnzus is exceedingly 
plain and perspicuous, but it is also arbitrary 
and in some cases contradictory. His classes 
are distinguished by the number and position 
of the stamens, and as plants may agree in 
these particulars that disagree in all others, 
the forcibly bringing things so obviously 


dissimilar, into the same class, seems ex-| 


tremely unnatural. The arrangement of 
plants by gevera and species is a cardinal 
excellence of the system, but to rank all the 
species of the same genus in the same class, 
a measure essential to its integrity, it is found 
necessary sometimes to disregard the charac- 
teristics of some individuals of a genus, and 
classify them according to the characteristics 
of the leading individuals of the genus. These 
anomilies led Linnzwus to desire a more 
natural system of classification. 

Such a system was attempted by a contem- 
porary of Linnzus the celebrated French 
Botanist Bemard de Jessieu. His distinctions 
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were found in the more obvious external ap- 
pearance of plants, and by these he distributed 
all plants then known, amounting to about 
eight thousand, in one hundred natural orders. 
This method, though sufficiently natural, is 
deficient in definiteness; the limits of the 
orders are not, and never can be fully ascer- 
tained, avd consequently it is sometimes 
difficult to determine whether a new plant 
should be joined to some one of the known or- 
ders, or be made the nucleus of a new one ; and 
as more than forty thousand plants have been 
described since that time, there has been no 
small difficulty in disposing of them. The 
addition of so many new plants has greatly 
modified the system, so that by the emenda- 
tions and additions of De Candolle and 
Lindley, the present natural system would 
hardly be recognized by its founder. Each 
of these systems have their advantages and 
their disadvantages; could the science be 
pursued purely synthetically, Jessieu’s system 
would be the only one needed, but as that 
would require a previous knowledge of plants, 
the elements of the science, Linnzus’ system, 
which is purely analytical, is the only one 
fitted to introduce persons to a knowledge of 
botany. 

The most efficient means of promoting 
botanical knowledge, is to become acquainted 
with plants as they grow in their native soils. 
Nature is always true to herse!f, and whoever 
consults her carefully, need not fear being 
misled. This mode of seeking knowledge 
has been chiefly used since the revival of 
learning, and by none more faithfully than by 
Linneus and his immediate followers; they 
visited every clime, scaled mountains, pene- 
trated wildernesses, explored marshes and 
traversed continents, to examine nature’s pro- 
ductions in their native condition. But had 
they stopped there, the amount of knowledge 
possessed by any one person would have been 
exceedingly limited, since the longest life is 
sufficient to explore only a small portion of 
the earth. Aware of this, they each collected 
and preserved, with as little change as possi- 
ble, whatever they discovered, so that by 
mutual exchanges, and by examining each 

' other’s collections, the knowledge of cach 
became common tothe whole. This method 
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has been pursued by all subsequent botanists, 
and the hortus siecus or herbarium is reckoned 
among the most valuable aids in this branch 
of science. 





Another valuable auxiliary in the same 
cause, early adopted in [urope, was the | 
establishment aud maintenance of Botanical 
Gardens, usually under royai patronage. 
The Italians were first in this work, the 
Dutch and English soon followed. The 
Jardin des Plants at Paris, though not ex- 
clusively devoted to one branch of Natural 
History, as its name indicates, contains thirty 
six thousand five hundred vegetable speci- 
mens, and stands foremost in the rank of such 
institutions. The gardens of Great Britain, 
though not more than two thousand plants are 
supposed to be indigenous in that island, con- 
tain thirty thousand species, and the number 
is constantly increasing. By these institu- 
tions, the work of the practical botanist is 
greatly diminished, since the productions of 
remote regions are collected into a narrow 
space and intelligibly arranged. 

The Natural History of America, early 
attracted the attention of the Naturalists of 
Europe. Kalm, a pupil of Linnzus, explored 
many parts of this country previous to the 
revolution, and many other distinguished 
individuals, among whom were Persoon, 
Michaux and Willdenow, did much to develope 
a knowledge of its natural productions. But 
for a thorough investigation of the resources 
of a country, we must look not to foreign 
voyayers and travelers, but to residents. 
Previous to the revolution, but little was done 
by the colonists to advance a knowledge of 
the Natural History of the country: the 
elder Bartram of Pennsylvania, and Clayton 
of Virginia are the only names worthy to be 
remembered as American botanists. The 
general character of the people, their situation 
in colonial dependence, and the many impe- 
rious Gemands upon their time to supply 
immediate necessities, were all unfavorableto 
the extensive cultivation of science; with 
national independence, came an increased de- 
sire to know the resources of the nation, and 
among other natural sciences, botany received 
a good degree of attention. The Bartons of 
Philadelphia, Muhlenberg of Lancaster, Pa., 
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and Elliott of Charleston, each contributed 
largely to its advancement : here too, Pursh, 


||though of another country, should be men- 


tioned, whose “ Flora Septentrionalis Ameri- 
ce” is among the best authorities on American 
botany ; more recently, Nuttall of Salem, 
Massachusetts, Rafinesque of Lexington, 
Kentucky, Beck of Albany, Eaton of Troy, 
New York, Tully and Ives of New Haven, 
and above all Torrey of New York city, have 
nobly emulated their illustrious predecessors ; 
in some cases great advantage has accrued 
from a division of labor in these pursuits, by 
means of which the undivided energies of a 
mind is made to act upon a single point. 
Thus Michaux devoted particular attention to 
oaks, Hooker to Fems, Schweinitz to Fungi, 
Barratt of Middletown, Connecticut, (whose 


observations are not yet published) and the 


present Duke of Bedford, to willows ; and 
Dewey, for many years studied a single genus, 
the carex. It would be impossible to enu- 
merate all the contributors to the botany of 
the United States. Men of all conditions and 
‘pursuits have engaged in it, but especially to 
members of the Medical profession is it in- 
debted for its present state of advancement. 
Wealthy individuals, by supporting botanical 
gardens, have contributed at once to the ex- 
tension of a knowledge of plants, and a taste 
for their cultivation; Dr. Hosack of Rhine- 
back, New York, was a noble example of 
this kind. The influence of associations de. 
signed for the advancement of science, has 
been highly beneficial, especially that of the 
‘American Philosophical Society and the 
‘New York Lyceum of Natural History. 
Our Universities and Colleges, have in some 
‘instances, taken up the Natural Sciences with 
‘a commendable zeal. The botanical garden 
lof Harvard University is a proud monument 
‘of American enterprize in the pursuit of 
‘practical knowledge; the cabinets of Yale 
| College, and the cabinets and gardens of the 
| University of Pennsylvania, evince a similar 
‘spirit in their patrons. 

Another means lately called into exercise, 
| promises much towards the advancement of 
‘this branch of science, that is, the Geological, 


‘Mineralogical and Botanical surveys of their 





| respective territories, undertaken by several 
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of the States. That of Massachusetts, a state 

always first in any good work, deserves first 

to be mentioned ; it was conducted by Pro. 

fessor Hitchcock, of Amherst College, and 

although Massachusetts had been for two 

centuries under the immediate inspection of a 

learned and inquisitive people, yet the de- | 
velopments made, were such as greatly to 

enlarge the bounds, not only of the Natural 

History of Massachusetts, but also of Natural 

Science iu general. Several other States, 

emulous of her example, have made appro- 

priations for like purposes; but with a single 

exception, on a plan so penurious as to ren- 

der the attempt little more than a mockery. 

That exception is the State of New York, 

whose survey is still progressing under the 

conduct of a corps composed of some of the 
best Naturalists of America, and the result, 
thus far, seems to indicate that that state, in 
natural resources, no less than in political im- 
portance, is entitled to the appellation of * the 
Empire State.” 


The means and agents by which American | 
botany has been advanced thus far, having 
been glanced at, it seems proper to inquire 
how matters now stand. Eaton’s manual, 
the fullest now before the public, containing | 
an enumeration of al] native phenogamous 
plants and ferus, with but few exotics, grow- 
ing north of the Gulf of Mexico, has descrip- 
tions of about six thousand species. A com. 
plete Fiora of the United States is not now 
in existence,* but the friends of learning 
should rejoice to be assured that this deficiency 
is about to be supplied: Dr. Torrey of New 
York is now bringing through the press a| 
voluminous work which will probably long be | 
a standard for future botanical writers: that. 
work will no doubt present botany as it is in 
this country, and the number of species cannot | 
fall much if any short of ten thousand. It 
will be such a work as an American, with 


| 


person requires. 


| book in use. 
! 
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firm basis, and were it intended only for the 
few who can pursue it extensively, all would 
have been done that the present state of the 
science demands : but its practical importance 
requires that it be made a subject of general 
education, and therefore, that it be presented 
in the popular form of a school book. This 
has been attempted by several authors, but 
apparently most unsuccessfully, except per- 
haps in one or two instances. Professor Bar- 
ton’s * Elements of Botany” is a learned and 
valuable work, quite too learned and volum- 
inous however for the use of commen-schools. 
The books most used in schools are Eaton’s 
“ Manual of Botany,” Beck’s “ Botany of the 
states north of Virginia,” Lincoln’s and Com- 
stock’s Botanies. Eaton’s Botany is a valua- 
ble work, but as it holds about the same re- 
lation to the science of botany, that a dictionary 
does to Philology, it is evidently not calcula- 
ted for a class book; it is, however, an ex- 
cellent companion for the practical botanist, 
and but for the author’s neglect to give the 
habits of his plants, it would be all that such a 


The work of Dr. Beck has 


in several respects, the advantage of Ea- 


ton’s; his “Sketch of the Rudiments of 
Botany,” though brief, is somewhat perspicu- 
ous—his specific descriptions are clear and 
sufficiently full, and the account of the habits 
of each species appended to the descriptions, 
is an invaluable addition. The size of the 
book is not objectionable (about five hundred 
pages) but to limit it to such dimensions, he 
confined himself to the “ plants found in the 
states north of Virginia,” exclusive of all 
cultivated exotics, thus rendering his book 
unfit for general use, beyond those limits ; 
within its proper district it is probable the best 
Mrs. Lincoln’s botany was 
prepared expressly for a school book, and if 
_ judged of by the stern rules of criticism, 


rather than of gallantry, it must appear a 


aati , : 
patriotic pride, may exult to place by the perfect failure; she attempts to teach not 


side of the productions of Goodman and 
Audubon. 

The science of Botanv in the United States 
may now be considered as established ona 


__ 


* Since writing this, the writer has learned that an 
eighth edition of Eaton's botany has been published ; 
how far it supplies the deficiency, he knows not. 


7 


only Descriptive Botany, but also Vegetable 
Physivlogy, and something of Physical Ge- 


ography, mingling the whole in a mass with- 
‘out form or arrangement; her Flora, which 
is a mangled abridgment of Eaton’s, is de- 
— for any region, not containing des- 


criptions of half the known plants of any 
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locality in this country. Comstock’s book is 
so grossly incorrect and so badly deficient 
tbat it is considered quite beyond the pale of 
criticism. 


It appears, therefore, that a proper 
book to be put into the hands of students in 
botany, especially in the Southern parts of the 
United States, is not before the public. The 
use of inferior works intended for the North- 
ern States, is sufficient evidence of this. Such 
a work should contain a plain and natural in- 
troduction to the science, its nomenclature | 
should be clearly stated, and illustrated by 


familiar examples and the outlines of parts 
should also be represented by figures, so that | 
the language used in descriptions may be as | 
familiar as household words. All this, inclu- | 
ding a plain statement of Linneus’ mode of| 
classification, may be comprised in fifty duo- 


decimo pages, and together with an introduc- | 








tion to the natural system, and a glossary of | 


botanical terms, should be prefixed to a cata- 
logue of the plants found in the region for 
which the work is intended, The region 
should not be very extensive, lest the great 
number of species that would need to be de- 
scribed, not only render the work voluminous 
and expensive, but also cause the Jabor of 
finding the description of any plant to be 
perpleaing, when.the young learner is already 
beset with numerous difficulties. ‘The United | 
States may properly be divided into two| 
botanical districts, taking the usually acknow}l-. 
edged line between the north and south, for 
the line of demarkation. The northern por- | 
tion is that contemplated in Dr. Beck’s work, | 
and also in Torrey’s former publication ; | 
both are contemplated in Eaton’s, and severa! | 
other catalogues, which, unless they are de- | 
fective by omissions, must render them ob. | 
jectionabiy voluminous for school books. A 
Flora of the southern region has never been 
published. Clayton and Gronovius, in the 
last century, published a * Flora Virginica,” 
which was in part revised by the elder Barton, 
but never finished. ‘“ A sketch of the Botany 
of South Carolina and Georgia” by Dr. Elliott 
of Charleston, was published in 1820—24, in | 
two 8vo volumes—a noble work, ranking as | 
the best authority, for the region which it 
comprehends—but it is not a school book. | 
Such is the destitution of the south, 


in this | 


— 


| 
J 
}| 
| 
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particular, that the second rate works adapted 
to the northern states, are the only books 
now in use in our schools; it may therefore 
be affirmed, without risk of incurring the re- 
proach of provincial illiberality, that whoever 
shall produce an elementary treatise on 
botany, adapted to the southern states, will 
supply a desideratum in our catalogue of text 
books.* 

It is scarcely to be doubted that this defi- 
ciency has contributed much to retard the 
science in this portion of country ; a region 
offering superior natural facilities for its pros- 
ecution. If Linneus, in Sweden, a country 
whose summer does not exceed three months, 
could gain for himself immortal fame in Bot- 
any, what could not be done in our climate, 
whose flowering season extends over three 
times that period? Nor is the length of our 
season the only advantage. The newness 
of our soil exhibits nature in all her primitive 
characters unchanged by cultivation; the va- 
riety of geological formations varying from 
the alluvions of the coasts and river valleys 
to the primitive peaks of the mountains afford 
every variety of soil, and consequently of 
productions. 

Another, and perhaps not Jess valuable pe- 
culiarity of this portion of country, compared 
with the more northern, is the superior splen- 
The 
beauty of flowers is no small commendation 
of the science of Botany, since it not unly 
pleases for the time, but by exercising the 
taste upon real beauties, beauties fitted both 
to correct and develop internal sensibility— 
it produces that exquisite sense of elegance 
which is among the most valuable compounds 


dor of the flowers of warm climates. 


of a good education. A very limited acquaint- 
ance with the floral productions of the South 
‘is sufficient to satisfy any one of their supe- 
riority over those of more northern regions ; 
and were other evidence needed, the fact that 
‘the native plants of our soil are extensively 
cultivated in gardens and pleasure grounds 





* It gives us pleasure to state that Mr. B. F. Griffin, of this 
city, has now in press, a Southern Botany, designed as a text 
book for Schools, by Mr. Darby, Principal of the Sigourney 
Institute, Culloden. Mr. D. is master of the subject. has de- 
voted an unusual amount of labor to the enterprise, and the 
public may expect from his pen a work of superior merit.— 
| It will be illustrated with about 200 beautiful engravings, 
| printed on handsome paper and good type.—Eds. 
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at the North, affords that evidence. Of this 
superiority, the efflorescence of forest trees 





isanexample. [n cold climates, these almost 
invariably have their petals uncolored, and a 
great majority have that kind of efflorescence 
called catkins. The dogwood, (comus florida) 
the whitewood, commonly, though improper- 
ly called poplar at the South, (Loriodendrou 
tulipifera) the Juneberry (Arona botrytpium) 
and several species of the bush honey-suckle 
(Azalea and Rhodendrou) are the principal 
exceptions. ‘To these in the South, we add 
the various species of the splendid magnolia, 
the fringe tree, (chionanthus virginica) the 
jassamines (jassaminium and zelesimum) the 
bignonias, the catalpa tree, and many others, 
equally worthy of notice. The genus passt- 
flora, unknown except in gardens, north of 
Maryland, is a splendid family of plants; and 
were it not for the prejudice arising from its 
obtrusiveness and tenacity of life, the May- 
pop, (passiflora incarnati) would be classed 


The Phlox 


family may properly be styled Southern plants, 


among the most elegant flowers. 


since they are seldom found farther North 


than the southern part of Pennsylvania.— | 


One species, the Phlox subulata may be seen 
flowering early in March, contrasting finely 
with the surrounding nakedness ; and in June 
and July, the Ph/ox paniculata, a plant much 
cultivated in other climates, and known by 
the names of “ rockets” and « French lilacs,” 
displays its purple flowers in wood and fields 
in great abundance. Near twenty species are 
known, not half of which extend to the north 
of Virginia. The morning glory tribe (con- 
voloulus Japonica) is almost wholly Southern ; 
not more than three of nearly thirty species 
being found in the Northern States, while ma- 


ny of the peculiarly Southern species are re- | 


markable for their elegance. 
If other motives are required to induce per- 


sons to engage in this study, than the pleasure | 


of the pursuit, and its benign influence on the 
If noth- 
ing but pecuniary advantage is to be account- 


heart, such motives can be offered. 


ed worthy of pursuit—thea what can man, 
who subsists by the products of the soil pur- 
sue with greater advantage than a knowledge 
of these productions. The inseparable rela- 
tion of Botany to agriculture must ever com- 


|mend to it the favorable notice of the econo- 
mist. 


W hat rich additions has it made to the 
materials of comfort and luxury that crown 
The 


commercial world is now agitated by the pop- 


our tables and supply our wardrobes. 


pus of the cotton plant, which but for the bot- 
anist might still have been confined to its na- 
tive wilds. The common potato (solanum tu- 
berosum) has within two centuries revolution- 
ized the diet of a large proportion of the pop. 
ulation of Europe, and increased their num- 
| ber by several millions ; for which they are in- 
'debted to the botanical inquiries of early 
'American adventurers. The products of our 
fields, our gardens and our orchards—nearly 
every thing, in short, that elevates the modes 
of living of civilized man, above the lowest 
grades of savage life, is due, directly or indi- 
rectly, to botanical knowledge. If, then, bot- 
any has hitherto effected such beneficial re- 
sults, may we not still hope that much more 
will be effected ? and does not even that fore- 
| thought, which is measured by dollars and 
| cents direct us to persevere in a pursuit so 
| advantageous 2 
Of the healing art, Botany has ever been 
the principal patron, if it was not the foster- 
parent. 


‘united, and were considered the peculiar care 


Anciently, the two sciences were 


of Apollo, the patron of science and the fine 
arts; and such was the power of plants on 
the human system, that they were esteemed 
the principal instruments of enchantments. 
The Materia Medica of former times consist- 
ed almost wholly of vegetable preparations. 
Chemistry has since come to the aid of Bota- 
ny, and the inorganic world has been laid un- 


der contribution to enlarge the stores of the 
Pharmacopist ; but it is more than doubtful 
whether the latter can ever with safety be per- 
mitted in any considerable degree to super- 
sede the former. 
But it is time to conclude this article, which 
has grown into enormous dimensions ; and it 
is to be feared, without a commensurate in- 
crease of value. An attempt has been made, 
|| so far as the space would permit, to show what 
is the present condition of botanical science ; 
also, the facilities for, and difficulties in pur- 


The wants and advantages of the 


suing it. 


| South have been noticed, and the general util- 
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ity of the science glanced at. If it shalltend,, quiring the proposed knowledge, a further 
to excite interest in a cause so worthy of at-|| good will be effected. And could a general 
tention, the writer’s object will be, in part at | interest be awakened, and the pursuit of the 
least accomplished. If public opinion shall || science in all its parts become general—a 
be corrected in respect to the comparative im-| great pecuniary, salutary and moral benefit 
portance of the subject and the means of ac-'| would be obtained. 


Madison, Ga. June, 1840. 
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WEDDED LOVE. 


BY MRS. M. 8. B. DANA. 


How sweet the early life of those 

Whose youthful hearts are bound together ; 
Oh! sweet as childhood’s calm repose, 

Those days of bright and sunny weather. 


Their barque is on the stream of life, 
But yet no cloud is gath’ring o’er it; 

There comes no boding sound of strife, 
To sweep that little barque before it. 


The elements now sweetly rest, 

Or with an infant’s strength are playing 
Around the barque, on ocean’s breast, 

In that sweet spet with joy delaying. 


Now in the gently breathing Spring, 

The South wind in its course hath found them; 
And like an insect’s fluttering wing, 

But stirs the balmy air around them. 


Oh, sweet springtime of life! how sad 

The thought thou canst not always linger, 
But when the heart is warm and glad, 

"Tis touched by winter’s icy finger. 


Poor little barque! ’t will not be long 
Thou ‘it bear them on through life so sweetly : 
: When chilling winds: blow fierce and strong, 
This lovely scene will change completely. 


Well—let them come! when all grows dark, 
We'll share the gloom, and keep the nearer ; 
Affection lights a brilliant spark, 
And saddened love grows ever dearer. 


If heart meets heart, the life-blood warm, 
Will never freeze in wintry weather ; 

When comes the cold and biting storm, 
Those two fond hearts can beat together. 


Charleston, S. C., July 8th, 1840. 
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MODESTY. 


Tuere is a flower, so seldom found, that| es the heart, and melts it with pity or moves 
some believe it does not exist—yet it blooms |/it to contrition. The judgment, too, won 
in all climes, in every season of the year. It||by its influence, becomes less cautious, and 
is known by no gaudy colors, but wears the||is made its captive. 
chaste and humble. It grows less frequently | The laurel wreath seems not so appropriate 
on the highway, or in crowded cities, than in| for the warrior’s brow, as this unpretending 
secluded places, where the dews of Heaven/|flower. It graced the Father of his Country 
rest undisturbed upon its petals. The care- || when invested with supreme command ; and, 
less observer passes it by. The proud and| through the political tempest was scen resting 
the haughty sometimes crush it to the dust ;|/upon him, as often as his sword or his epau- 
but the gentle and the good view its delicate) Jets; and when the duty of patriotism was 
hues with admiration, or pluck it from its) done, he bore it to his home; he parted not 
stem to adorn themselves, and to enjoy its from it in life; his spirit sped with it aloft to 
fragrance, as rich as the nectar of the gods. | exchange it for one from the Gardens of Para- 
It can make deformity engaging, and age in- | dise. 
teresting ; but when decking beauty its pow-|| This flower has been nourished by woman. 
er is irresistible. Yet, singular as it is, it|, Without her protection it would long since 
cannot be worn by the votary of fashion, by! have languished and died. Her kindness is 
the selfish, or by the conceited. It fades on not unrequited. It alone makes her truly love- 
them, or falls from their grasp; but with the | ly. It imparts a beauty not of earth, and as 
virtuous, it flourishes as in its native soil with- | abiding as existence. It leaves on the heart 
out losing its scent, its freshness, or its beau-|/a more lasting impression than the flickering 
tiful tints. ‘heats of passion. 

Those who cultivate this flower are cheer-|| [ have seen the maiden wearing this flower, 
fuland happy. They delight to bring others ||and | seemed as if in the presence of a being 
into notice ; and often, by endeavoring to con- yer and holy. I trust such will ofien cross 
fer honors upon the meritorious, show so plain- my path, to cheer me on in the journey of 
ate own worth, that they are chiefly es-| life, to raise my drooping thoughts, and to di- 

med. Should it garnish a statesman, so} rect them to the star of virtue. TI trust also 
meek and becoming is his deportment, that|/that the daughters of my country, will cullti- 
envy itself is forced to adulation. When||vate this flower, which is called Modesty, and 
cherished by the orator, it communicates to bequeath it as the richest legacy they can leave 
his thoughts, and actions a charm that touch. ‘to those who come after. TELESCOPE. 











REFLECTIONS. 


BY EPHEMERUS. 


Tue following lines are an extract from make their appearance. At present, no person 
a letter written in the summer of the last year. } who writes should be backward in publishing. 
They have neither subject nor connection 7) The production of one inferior poem may 
and perhaps for this reason alone, if there || ‘call forth a dozen good ones. The efforts of 
were no others, they should not be offered for || a few will awaken the energies of many others ; 
publication. But while our literature is in its|| emulation will be produced ; practice will im- 
infancy—we may say even in its cradle—ma-| | prove those who really have talents, and the 
ny things can be tolerated in a periodical, genius which undoubtedly exists in our coun- 
which a few years hereafter may not dare to|| try, will aot be lost for want of discovery and 
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exercise. I shall therefore offer my little pro- 
ductions for publication, from time to time—- 
not from a desire to see them “ in print” 
but rather with a hope to cal! forth the exer. 
tions of abler writers. 

The capability of the South to create and 
sustain a literature can hardly be controverted. 
It is generally conceded that a Southern cli- 
mate, if not the most friendly to genius, is fa: 
from the most inimical; and yet it is worthy 
of remark, that no nation lying south of the 
thirty-fifth degree of North latitude, has ever 
produced an eminent poet.(a) How far this 
circumstance is attributable to the uncivilized 
state of all the eastern nations south of that 
latitude, or how far the barbarism of those 
nations should be attributed to the climate is 
a question curious enough, if any are dispo. 


sed to attempt its solution. That our own | 


climate, so congenial to bodily and mental 
vigor, should be unfavorable to the highest 
perfection of genius, cannot be admitted with- 
out the most irrefragible proof. Our litera- 
ture has a far more powerful enemy than the 
mildness of our climate. In the literary na- 
tions of Europe, neither merchants nor those 
actively engaged in the learned professions 
are poets, novelists and historians. The same 
is true of our own country; but here every 
one is engaged in some money-making em- 
ployment, and consequently we have no liter- 
ature. It is time that our inordinate thirst 
for money should be abated. We should be- 
gin, in some degree, to restrict our universal 
devotedness to operative industry. The pres- 
ent character of our people is the natural re- 
sult of the situation of our fathers as colonists ; 
policy and national pride now demand that 
this character be somewhat softened. The 
work has been commenced. ‘The people of 
the South are not ignorant of their wants, and 
have begun to “ build up the waste places.” 
With their abilities, and the unusual advanta- 
ges of leisure afforded by their institutions, we 
may hope ere long to see our literature as re- 
markable and as celebrated as our national pol- 
ity. When this is the case, my own “ Ephe- 
meral” course shall end. I will retire from 
the areena where I can never be a distinguish- 


ed actor, happy and proud in the success of|}| 


others. 


A LETTER TO J. H. Esa. 


s > * * * * * * > 


Tis often asked (and who shal! answer) why 

Should fleeting man, but born that he may die, 
| Imbitter life in unavailing toil, 

or happines on earth, whose barren soil 

Still bears the curse of an offended God 

And holds a poisonous seed in every sod ; 

[histles and thorns are mingled with our food, 
Evil and pain infest our greatest good. 

The soul, forever seeking for conient, 

Must seek in vain, till three score years are spent ; 
Must see her hopes, frail beings of a day, 
Swept like the dews of early morn away : 

"Till death and dark oblivion fills the void, 

For which her labor vainly was employed. 

Yet the fond soul, by restless hope inspired, 
Still toils for what can never be acquired ; 

Still fancies that she sees the happy goal, 
Where care shall end. Ah, poor deluded soul! 
Such is the doom, to feel, forever feel 

That bliss exists, yet ne’er to prove it real, 
Unless in Heaven. Dear H , know, 
That happiness cannot be found below ; 

But like the bow that spans the watery sky, 

As we pursue will ever onward fly. 

Thus foolish man pursues, and hopes to find 

An end of labor, and content of mind— 

Until at last the long, the hard sought prize 
Sinks from his fading vision, and he dies. 
Despite of hope, mankind can never reach 
The fancied eminence, of which they preach, 
Nor gain the boon which they so long have sought, 








+ * * * * * * * 
| Yea, a'l the blessings which a bounteous Heaven 
To Eden’s happy paradise had given, 
| Before his impious approach would fly, 

Or grasped, would wither in his hand, and die. 
What is Arabia’s fairest spicy grove ? 

The abode of happiness, the home of love ? 
Ah no! in vain her fragrance fills the air— 
Enslavers and their slaves alone are there ; 

In vain her odorous flowers forever bloom, 
They blush perennial o'er th’ untimely tomb. 
The Bulul’s voice is sweet at eve, but none 
Respond in joy to his melodious tune : 

Alas! too oft he sings to those who know 

No other voice but that of rage or wo. 

Too oft he sings in the unpeopled wood, 
Where ruthless hands have made a solitude; 
Yet may he sing where he is not alone, 

May hear a voice as cheerful as his own ; 

Not in the valley’s odoriferous tree, 

Nor in the village, lovely tho’ it be ; 

But-on the desert hills the patriarch’s home 
Where men in native independence roam ; 
Where as of old the heart’s pure vows arise, 
From lips sincere untainted to the skies. 

There humble shepherds know no wish beyond 
The summits of the sunburnt hills around ; 

At home, where ever from the shading rocks 
Flows the clear fountain for themselves and flocks, 
And happy in the scanty stoies, which heaven 
To satisfy their simple wants has given. 





_Why should the ungenerous waste of arid sand 
.! Give that which spicy fields cannot command : 


The sovereign balm which heals the wounds of thought. 
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Why the rude wanderer of the desert know 
That peace which opulence cannot bestow ? 
Methinks e’en now your rapid fancy runs, 
O'er all the failings of Ismael!’s sons ; 
O'er monkish stories of a darker age t 
Which ignorance has engraved on history's page ; 
Their false religion, their untutored mind, 
Their wayward character; you think to find 
An answer in the habits of a race 
Rapacious, pitiless and all that’s base, 
Think you if Sabo’s valleys were possessed 
By wiser christians that they were more blest? 
Perhaps: . . . . . 

* 


> * > > * 
The moslems’ errors are not a!! their own, 
The curse of man rests not on them alone; 
Some inconvenient viriues too there are 
By us forgot, which they preserve with care. 
Who are more faithful to their friends, or who 
To plighted troth were ever found more true ? 
And lo! on Yemen’s hills where nightly glow (c) 
The beacon’s hospitable flames, to show 
The weary pilgrim cn the dubious road, 
Where man has fixed his brotherly abode. 
And yet what crimes or folly or excess 
Belongs to them, belongs to us no less. 
If gold allures their-lawless bands to roam 
We rob our fellow men the same at home ; 
If they in guiltless blood imbrue their hands, 
We see the same in our most «erished lands ; 
There thousands tremble at a despot’s frown, 
Here millions starve to aggrandize a crown. 
Let Erin speak who groans beneath the weight 
Of servitude to an ungenerous state, 
Whose wretched numbers serve without reward, 
Slaves to the minions of a heartless lord— 
Denied the produce of their native soil, 
The needful stores for which they daily toil ; 
Denied the boon for which their fathers fought, 
The sacred privileze of faith and thought. 
Doomed to behold the soldier and the priest 
Riot in wealth, and spread the wasteful feast— 
The haughty mercenary sent to drill 
A conquered people toa despot’s will ; 
The illiberal bigot, mean enough to hold 
A thankless office for the wrested gold—(d) 
I wonder not that soldiers should obey 
Their sovereign’s mandate for their monthly pay, 
That men who hire to shed their fellows blood 
Shoald little reckon if the cause be good. 
And when a priesthood do assist a state 
Te heap oppressions on a land they hate, 
I marvel that those men should be so base 
As to usurp the lawful curates place, 
And claim their tithes from men they never teach, 
From those who disbelieve the faith they preach. 
But here ends not unhappy Erin’s wo; 
Not her degraded state however low, 
Not fettered thought nor slavery of mind 
Is all; a darker story rests behind, 
Of patriot victims to despotic laws, 
Who fell the martyrs of their country’s cause, 
FrrzceraLp, Emwer, Bonn and many a name 
Remembered, England, to thy lasting shame. 
Is eastern slavery worse than this? was e’er 
More wrongs inflicted there, than have been here? 
Or is the Turk more fierce, at whose command, 





Here falls a pacha, there a fated band, 
Than boastful England? Let us hear no more 
Of barbarous despots on a distant shore 

Their history, as ours, is stained with blood, 
The evil deeds of each outweigh the good ! 

Tell me where man, as Heaven has designed, 
Esteems himself the fellow of his kind ? 

Tell me where mercy stays the oppressor’s arm, 


Or justice selds the innocent from harm ? 
> > > > > > > 


And thou America! alas the same 

Lust of dominion stands against thy name 
Where are the ancient natives of the land? 
Swept from existence by thy wasting hand; 
Felled one by one, demolished by degrees 
Before thy progress, as the forest trees, 

Till scarce a blasted remnant stands at last 

A sad memento of the dreadful past 

Behold our fields extended far and wide! 

See villages spring up on every side— 

Cities, as if by magic art arise! 

Vast works spread forth befure our wondering eyes. 
Peruse eulogiums of our matchless state— 
Confess that we are prosperous, proud and great; 
But if thy conscience ask of thee from whom 
We hold the right to these—say FROM THE TOMB. 
They were the birthright of another race 

Who are extinct, and we have filled their place. 
Then hark! to illustrate thy answer comes 

A voice, not from the silence of the tombs— 
From some far corner of our wide domain 

Of depredations—of our brethren slain. 

But who are those that dare invade our land— 
To shed our righteous blood? “ A lawless band 
Of savages, whom no device can tame, 

Nor force subdue, nor lenity reclaim.” 

Thus every voice: But ‘tis that injured race 
Which we have left without a dwelling place, 
Assembled in their last paternal grove, 

Their last frail refuge in a land they love; 
(Begirt with angry foes on every side) 

Resolved to perish where their fathers died. 

But what avails the patriot’s arm, when power 
Decrees a people shall exist no more ? 

Whole nations fell when the unsparing band ; 
Of gold-mad Spaniards swept across the land, 
And empires were made desloate, althuugh 
Indignant justice frowned at every blow. 

We now behold our captive tribes in chains 
Dragged forth to exile from their native plains— 


' From all the human heart holds dear on earth— 


The ne'er forgotten spot that gave them birth : 
The scenes of happiness forever fled— 

The honored graves of their illustrious dead 
Left undefended from the impious hand 

Of heartless foemen who possess the land. 
Philip, in vain was bent thy warlike bow 
Against thy country’s all-devouring foe : 

In vain the nations rallied at thy call, 


For thou and they alike were doomed to fall; 


Yet far more fortunate were ye than they 

W ho have in latter times been led away 

In hopeless exile to repine and die, 

A hated race beneath a foreign sky. 

How great you may have been it matters not, 


Your deeds of former days have been forget. 
|’ So too, your latter wars and woes, ere long, 
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Shall live alone in history and song. 
The last of your ill-fated race shall fail, 

And leave no record but a curious tale. 

Such is the fate of men: a little while 

They live and love, and hate, and hope, and smile : 
Awhile make war upon their fellow men, 

Awhile enjoy prosperity, and then 

Death calls the opprest and his oppressor home, 
Together to the equalizing tomb. 





(2) An illustrious exception to this remark exists in 
the poetical writings of the Holy Scriptures. 
Persia and Arabia, also, have produced notable poets, 
but whether they are comparable to the great geniuses 
of Europe, Iam notabletosay. They excel, perhaps, 
in figurative imagery, but fall short of the less fanciful 
Europeans, in the more solid requisites of poetry. 

(6) The tormer prejudices of the Catholics against 
the Mahometans, originated in the zeal of the dark 
ages. The disastrous issue of the crusades confirmed 
it, or rather changed it into the deadliest hatred. After 
proving the incompetency of their arms to recover Pa- 
lestine, contrary to Prophecy, the followers of Peter were 
content to remain at a distance, and vent their ill will 
in abusesandanathemas General orders were issued 
from the Holy See, that the invincible infidels should be 
incessantly carsed by all good Christians. It isimpossi- 
ble to say how long the conquerors of Constine could 
have withstood the torrent of Papal maledictions ; their 
strength, by mere accident, was never put fully to the 
test. A comet appearing about this time (in 1456), the 
Pontiff, in his wisdom, decreed that a part of the curses 
allotted to the Turk should be transferred to it. The 
uncohscious wanderer was forthwith assailed by the im- 
precations of ten thousand priests. The good people 
of those days remind us of a certain heathenish nation 
of ancient Africa, who used daily to pursue the sun 
with the most horrid execrations, because he made hot 
weather. But while Pope and Priest were engaged in 


cursing the comet, they did not forget the Saracen.— | 


Altering the words addressed by the flatterer to Au- 
gustus, we may say, 
Divisum Anathema cum cometa Turcus habuit. 

“ The Turk, the Comet and the Devil,’’ were included 
in the same general anathema. The Comet being the 
least obstinate Of the three, was soon driven away. 
The Turk and the Devil remained, but the efforts of 
the pious were chiefly devoted against the former.— 
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Both | 


| From cloisters in Europe many fierce works, some of 
\them entitled “Swords” and “Daggers” of the faith 
were issued against the infidels in Asia. These works 
and their kindred histories, written by the same hands, 
have given us most of our popular notions of Eastern 
character. One might imagine, from some accounts, 
| that a Turk or an Arab is not a man, but a veritable 
| demon ; whereas, the truth is, that these people have 
all the virtues of humanity as well as the vices. If we 
| dislike a people for their religion or institutions, or if 
| we envy them for their advantages ; and especialiy, if 
we have made a fruitless attempt to injure them, how 
natural it is that we should load them with slanders 
and invective. 
| (ce) The Arabs have ever been conspicuous for hos- 
| pitality. Anciently, the wayfaring man of every na- 
| tion and creed was furnished, gratuitously, with every 
thing needful, wherever he went. In Yemen, the 
| houses at a distance from the road, were constantly il- 
luminated at night, lest any passing traveler should not 
discover them. The zeal of some waxed so warm that 
they daily carried meat to the mountain tops for the 
vultures ; and one extravagant individual erected spa- 
cious tables in those places, which were amply fur- 
nished for the benefit of birds and beasts in general. 
What a pity but some of those ostentatious gentlemen 
could live in the days of modern charity. 

(d) Those acquainted with the minute of Irish his- 
tory, will remember innumerable and endless disputes 
about the payment of tithes to the Protestant Clergy. 
The consciences of the Catholics, assisied by invete- 
rate prejudice, cannot bear to contribute to the support 
of a usurping ministry. The more enlightened Enghsh 
consider that Catholics have no conscience, though 
they sometimes have money, even since the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries. They censider also, that 
Henry VIII. and his successors, male and female, are 
far more legitimate representatives of St. Peter, than 
the bald-headed Pope, because their Parliament has 
said so. Their notions in Church affairs now, are all 
| of apiece with their opinions, when the sages of West- 
| minster decided that an unchristened brother brought 
| from the Nun or Senegal, was not entitled to the natu- 
ral rights of man, though born with them. By such 
rales of logic as these it is perfectly consistent to con 
clude, that whoever will not believe the Sovereign of 
England to be the head of Christ's Church on earth, is 
| not entitled to believe anything. 














BONAPARTE. 


A SHORT SKETCH-—-BY A YOUNG LADY OF HAMILTON, HARRIS COUNTY, GA. 


Ir was an evening on the fifth of May, in 
the year 1821. The sun shone with the bril- 
liancy usual in the tropical climates, and gild- 
ed the barren heights of St. Helena with his 
golden beams—illuminating the craggy island 
with meridian splendor, and giving the placid 
ocean the appearance of an unbroken sheet 
of gold, as it lay extended beneath the blue 


jarch of heaven. The eastern portion of the 
firmament was as a magic sea of certlean 
hue, interspersed with islands of clouds, like 
fairy couches of snowy whiteness and downy 
softness, seemingly inviting repose, while the 
west presented a scene of variegated and di- 
versified magnificence, which rivalled the rain- 


bow in beauty and richness of colors. A 
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large crimson cloud, with its lower border ap- | 
parently dipping in the ocean, was extended 


along the horizon like a curiain of cost- 
liest velvet of heaven’s own weaving, fringed 
with the golden sunlight ; while above and on 

each side of it, were reposing smaller frag- 

ments, the delicacy of whose colors the paint: | 
er would vainly attempt to imitate, or the poet | 
to describe. 

The scene was one of placid and lovely re- 
pose, well calculated to inspire the beholder | 
with dreamy and calm delight. The rosy | 
hue of beauty’s cheek, and the flashing blue | 
of beauty’s eye, are not more delicately fair 
than the clouds and sky which canopied the 
isle of St. Helena, on that memorable eve- 
ning, which ushered a noble spirit into death’s 
wide-extended and inscrutable dominions. 

I speak of NapoLeon—the mighty con- 
queror at whose voice the haughty kings of 
the Eust had once bowed and trembled ; be- 
fore whom they had cringed and supplicated | 
for their thrones, and the continuance of their | 


power. He had fallen from his more than | 


kingly station, and his subject sovereigns had | 


become his merciless jailors, to oppress him 
in his day of tribulations and defeat. He 
who had been the Emperor of France, in-| 
deed, | might say of the Eastern Continent—| 
who had presented kingdoms to his friends, 
asa child gives useless toys of which he is 
wearied, had now a barren isle at once his 
home and his pzison, subject to a petty gov- 
ernor’s arbitrary sway, and compelled to obey | 
his debasing commands. | 

He was confined to a space of a mile’s| 
circumference, while so fearful, even then, 
were the imprisoners of his power, that senti- 
nels were stationed at different points of the 
circle to prevent his escape. St. Helena was 
his prison, yet it was not sufficient to ensure 
his safe keeping, but he must have a prison | 
of narrower dimensions. But the icy hand, 


queror, and the conquered. 


It was the last evening he should banquet 
upon Nature’s beauties, extended in rich ar- 
ray above him, or feast his eyes upon the beau. 
tiful earth that bad been the stage upoo which 
He wou d 


Heaven's 


he had acquired fame and honor. 
never 
brightest | 


but for its presence, would be a dreary globe 


more look upon the sun, 


amp, to ijluminate this earth, which 
of hideous darkness, peopled by glowing fan- 
cies, with frightful phantoms, and gloomy 
elves. Reclined upon the iron camp bed- 
stead, which had often sustained him during 
his triumphant sleep, after victorious battles, 
he lay composed and serene; his soul not 
conquered by the near approach of that final 
act of all—the rendering of the spirit, to Him 
who gave it, 

“ Beauchamp, will you withdraw the cur- 
tains,” said he, in a voice strong and unbro- 
ken; and the general rose and looped up the 
dingy nankeen curtains, with which the Eng. 
lish had furnished him. The sunbeams en- 
tered, and illuminated the invalid with a strong 
light, as the curtains were withdrawn. 

“ Roll the bedstead to the western window,” 
said he to the attendant servants, who eagerly 
obeyed any command or request of their be- 
loved master, 

After his removal, he lay gazing upon the 
splendid pageantry of clouds fur several mo- 
ments, as if engaged in profound and melan- 
choly thought. At length he spoke; and as 
he turned his head and looked upon his com- 
panions in exile, who more than ever loved, 
nay, almost idolized their friend, their com- 
mander, their sovereign, “ My faithful friends, 
said he, as 
an irrepressible cry of grief burst from them, 


I shall soon die—Do not weep,” 


“I will soon be released by the congealing 
hand of death, which grasps alike the con. 
Death is not al- 
ways an unwelcome guest, and | do not fear, 


nor dread him. Before that sun shall light 


of death was chilling the warm and vital tide | another day, my spirit will depart to the Be- 


of life, and soon his tameless spirit would be | 
liberated from its clayey prison, which it al-| 
ready contemned, and he would be released | 
from the unjustifiable imprisonment which 
England imposed upon one, from whom in 
his day of power she had solicited her throne 
humbly and submissively. 

8 


stower of life and death. Before I arrived 
at manhood, I doubted the existence of God ; 

but since that time my scepticism has ceased, 
‘and 1 know surely, and certainly, that I will 


| soon have to stand before his bar, and my ac- 


| tions be judged, that | have committed on this 


earth, but I hope that mercy will be awarded 





re 
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to me, and that I shall dwell with you all, in |! They, the allied sovereigns of Europe, form- 
a happy eternity. | ed a league and united their powerful forces, 

*‘ | know that the world denounce me asa) to conquer me. Witness their proclamation 
murderer, monster, traitor—indeed, they de- ||to the French, declaring that their power, and 
nominate me by every title, that can express | enmity was directed solely toward me; and 
abhorrence, and detestation. They even call | that the haughty monarchs were collecting to- 
me coward, because I did not commit suicide | gether the resources of every kingdom in 
by some means or other. But I care not for | Europe, (except France) to overthrow and 
their hatred; they are my enemies, and judge || dethrone Napoleon Bonaparte, by them styled 
me as an enemy. They magnify my faults, an usurper, and disseizor of the throne, and 


into crimes, and represent my character in | 
the most disgraceful light possible. 1 think | 
that person is coward, who has not moral 
courage to support the evils incident to man- 
kind; and he is brave who supports them 
with fortitude, and resolutely resists the tempt- 
ations, which every one has to encounter in 
his passage through life.” 

He turned and gazed upon the clouds for 
several moments, and his eagle eye viewed 


unflinchingly the brilliant evening sun, which || 


ere two hours time would bathe his heated 
brow in the cool western wave. His friends 
watched his pale features, and they knew 
fiom his pallid appearance that his words were 
true, and that they would be bereft of him 
who gladdened their hearts with his loved 
presence. 

“ How beautiful the clouds,” said he after a 
pause, unbroken for several moments, “how 
beautiful and yet how deccitful—they are like 
my fortunes. Before the morrow’s dawn, 
they will shadow and blacken the heavens 
they now adorn. So were the scenes of glo- 
ry which peopled my mental horizon, brilliant 
and lovely as imagination could fancy—and 
when the sun departed they obscured his 
brightness with their deepening darkness. | 
was exalted to the greatest altitude of earthly 
power,and dominion. Splendid, indeed, were 
my political prospects. My sun shone clear- 
ly, and illuminated them with beauty ; but as 
he held his onward course, their colors grad- 
ually deepened, and he set at the battle of 
Waterloo, surrounded with those clouds— 





changed to the raven’s blackness. That bat- | 
ile did not tame my spirit—it is like the bird | 
of heaven, free and untameable. 

“T need d but little te add another aame| 
to my list of victories. Theirs, was not a 
victory over France, bat over my destiny. 


a rebel to their authority. Saying also that 
I had violated the contract, by which I was 
to reside on the island of Elba, and had ren- 
dered myself obnoxious to punishment, and 
subject to their authority which I must impli- 
citly obey, or suffer their vengeance for my 
insurrection, as they were pleased to turn it. 
They first violated the treaty, and they did 
not fulfil their engagements ; if they had, I 
should have remained pacific and contented. 
_ “My Liege,” said General Beauchamp, 
“for the sake of your friends, if not for your 
own safety, do not call up your injuries, and 
agitate yourself, by conversing upon them. 
You are weak and faint, and you will increase 
‘your danger by disquieting yourself. Pray 
try, try to sleep a little, Sire, and I will watch 
by your bedside.” 

* No, Beauchamp—no, my friend, my life 
‘is nearly gone—it is ebbing away with the 
‘departing sun. I have never spoken but lit- 
tle of that period of my life, and of the trea- 
chery of those who assumed arbitrary power 
over me, when they found I did not pussess 
as much authority and resources, as formerly. 

“'They were willing slaves in my hands at 
one time, and their letters must be published, 
that I received from them during my reign, 
if possible. How servilely base were they 
before my downfall—and now the meanest 
subject in their kingdoms, strives to insult 
the fallen conqueror, with their petty malicious 
condemnations. They waited till my day 
of power was passed, and then tried to insult 
fallen greatness, which their slavish capacities 
cannot appreciate, or understand—each one 
assuming the character of a judge, competent 
to decide, that all my actions are insufferably 
base, and unworthy of any one however ser- 





mm They are like petty curs, endeavoring 


to provoke the dying lion, at whose roar they 
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THE DEATH-BED 


had once howled, and been palsied for very 
fear. 

“ My friends, why do you desire me to live, 
when every person besides yourselves, are 
contending to irritate me, and render my life 
as disturbed and unhappy as possible. Eng. 
land has shown her usual liberality and mag- 
nanimity, by imprisoning me after [ had vol- 
untarily solicited her protection, and the privi- 
lege of citizenship, within her isle—and by 
suffering, if not abetting her presses, in their 
unmitigated abuse of myself, and my former 


I firmly believe if I had not 


resigned my power, and authority and title of 


achievements. 


Emperor, I could have rallied my forces after 
my defeat, and have successfully repelled her 
invaders, driven them to their kingdoms, and 
invaded, and conquered them in my turn! 

“ But my evil genius directed me—I resign- 
ed so they could have no plausible excuse for 
advancing farther into the interior of France, 
devastating her bosom with their lawless sol- 
diers. As they were fighting only against 
me, according to their own declarations, of 


course they would withdraw when | was re- | 


OF NAPOLBON. he al) 


an expression of triumphant gladness spread 
over his countenance, and lighted his cagle 
eyes with their wonted fires of proud inde- 
pendence. 

* Ah,” exclaimed he, in a voice which re 
tained almost all of its original firmoess and 
strength——“ah! you have waved o’er the 
glorious field of battle, and witnessed my vic. 
tories; thy brilliant hues sparkling in the 


golden sunbeams, and thou hast accompanied 


/me in my pursuit of my enemies, extended 


by the swiftness of thy course, and high 


above the tramp of my brave fellows, on thei 
proud war horses, rushing on to fame and 
celebrity. Often have the routed foe turned 
despairing, for an instant, to mark thy sta. 
tion, and as thy glorious colors gleamed 
through the clouds of dust, they would plunge 
their blood-stained rowels in their steed’s gory 


side, and with dismayed cry, rush onward, 


‘onward, they knew not, cared not whither, so 


| they escaped thy fierce-hearted vassals. Vic- 


tory was perched upon thy standard-peak, aR 
| bore thee over the bridge of Lo li, through 


the showering bullets of the enemy; and 


moved ; but their subsequent conduct showed | mighty was the din of war's fierce combat, 


that they had no objection to exercise supreme 
authority, while I was absent, to ensure 
France’s safety. If I had been a tool within 
their hands, performing their commands, | 
might have been Emperor of France till now. 
They wished to displace me, for the Bourbon, 
because | would not do as they ordered, and 
he would have obeyed them. Had I acknowl. 
edged their power, | might have beea Empe- 
ror of France at this instant. But I forgive 
them all, save their tyranny over France, 
through her so styled sovereign.” 

He paused, and passed his wan hand across 
his pallid brow, as if still to meditate on his 
fallen fortuncs. He raised his eyes, once 
brilliant, and they rested on the miniatures of 
his two wives and his son, which were sus- 
pended at the foot of the bed on which he 
was lying. 

“Bring me the gallant tricolor,” said he to) 
one of his domestics, who hastened to obey 
him. 

The flag was brought, and placed between | 
the miniatures of his two consorts. He view- 
ed it silently, fora moment, and gradually 





which revelled in our frames. 


| and truly, to the last. 





as onward came, fast following in my foot- 


| steps, the crash of trampling thousands, amid 
ithe roar of battle, rivaling heaven’s own thun- 
der, while the spirit-stirring fife shrilly pierced 
‘through the pealing sounds, heating the heat- 


ied blood, and heightening the fierce joy, 


Thou hast 


| . . 
_waved in glory o’er me on victorious ba:tle 
| fields, aud ere long, thou animated and invi- 


gorated it—but not more triumphant then 


than now. Napoleon is Napoleon still, though 
prisoner on a desert island.” 

“ My beloved Liege, for the sake of your 
friends, restrain your feelings.” 

“ They cannot be restrained, Beauchamp. 
You will see, so far as lies in your power, that 
my written orders be fulfilled, respecting the 
disposal of my property, and other affairs, I 
wish to be interred in France, if my jailors 
Let Ma- 


ria and my son know that I loved them well 


will allow it; if not, in the valley. 


At least, | have the 
consolation of knowing that she loves, and 
sympathises with me, in my misfortunes. 
She knows that I am siandered, my actions 
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THE 


misrepresented, and hal if ] have sometimes 


bape 


acted wrongly, I have been controlled by cir- 


cumstances. Posterity mav think I am a 
monster and tyrant, from ny conduct being 
but | hoy pe | shi il] be 


impartially judged by the Great Ruler of hea- 
i e J aD o 


misrepresented ; more 


ven and earth. Come forward, my friends— 


all of you, farewell. To you, at least, | have 
been kind, Farewell—may heaven bless you. 


[am grateful. deeply grateful, for your uni- 


,* to your duty. 
as they sank weeping, upon their knees, be- 


* The clouds are bleak, and 


the sun is obscured—soon will the storm be 


side his couch. 
upon you. Maria Louisa—Josephine—myj 
son”—said he tenderly, and at intervals.— 
BN There was silence for several moments, in 
the chamber of death, broken only by 


, agonising sobs of his friends. “ Napoleon is 
‘a Napoleon, in death,” muttered he. “ Tete a 
4 armee,” said the dying conqueror, as a tri- 


“ umphant smile lit up his expressive features, 
i as he turned his eyes towards the setting sun, 


which shone suddenly and brilliantly upon his 
proud features, and instantly departed, as he 





dying exclamation. 
Napoleon was no more. His features still | 


retained the smile of triumph—his dying sm ile. | 


GF shed a halo of 


name, which is indestructible. His raven’ 





; lashes reposing upon his white and smiling. 
countenance, formed a striking contrast to its' 


wan and colorless appearance. A _ stranger, 


sured, from his noble appearance, that no or- | 


be as things that never had an existence.— 

Napoleon, the mighty despot, who had tri- 

| umphantly entered the gates of Africa, as a 
3 conqueror and victor—who had conquered 
‘ the city of Cesar, was an inanimate corpse, 


in his sea-girt prison. His day of authority || 
had passed, and his liberated spirit had flowed || 


to him who gave it being—the omnipotent 


DEATH-BED 


eral, no one can deny. 


form kindness, and your regular attendance power and grandeur upon this earth, and to 


Farewell,” reiterated he again, || 


the 


closed his eyes in death, at the instant of his || 


‘i sar of old. 


glory and fame around his| | 


\ black hair was curled and glossy, while his || brillianey. 





OF NAPOLEON, 


Judge of the universal creation—and with the 
hope of more clemency and justice from him 
than he received from his fellow mortals.— 
Who shall decide his character? Let no one 
judge too severely the frailties of his com- 
panions on earth, but rather excuse, as far as 
possible, actions which ure not comn endable. 
That he was a competent and illustrious Gen- 
He rose almost by a 
step, from obscurity, to the highest station of 


the absolute government of a nation, which 


‘he greatly enlarged and extended, by his nu- 


merous victories, which were not eclipsed or 


equalled by those of a Cesar, or an Alexan- 
der. 


He enriched France with the trophies 
of his cor quests, and added treasures to her 
stores, instead of increasing his private for- 


tune. He entered the army as an humble 


subaltern, without pretensions to a higher 


station, and without influential friends to ob- 
tain his promotion ; and ten years afterwards, 
he was commander in chief of the French ar- 


my, in Italy; and that classic ground, once 


the scene of glory to Czsar’s veteran legions, 
was conquered by a modern Cesar, the splen- 
dor of whose victories surpassed those of Ce. 


City after city, and nation after 
beeceme surrendered to him, till he came to the 


| ‘ancient Capital, which had once reflected the 
His lofty forehead, pale with sickness, bore || glory of the most celebrated heroes, which 
the indubitable stamp of that genius, which | 


was compelled to bow its haughty head, and 
admit a monarch, whose achievements eclips- 
led its former commanders in greatness and 
When the halo of glory which 
| sorrounded his name rivaled the sun in splen- 
| dor, and when he had conquered and subdued 
all who oppused him, he did not, like Alex- 


unacquainted with his history, would be as-| ander, weep for another world to vanquish, 


‘but turned his attention to the improvement 


dinary individual was he, but one born and)! of France, whose extent he had so much en- 
" destined to win a name, which will live till all || larged ; 


and soon he showed himself to be as 


terrestrial objects shall have passed awsy, and || competent a scholar, and patron of literature 


cand the arts, as he was an able general.— 
‘Soon France burst asunder the chains of ig- 
norance, which had so long fettered the minds 
|of her people, who were fast discarding the 
iene of slaves, and becoming thinking 
and rational beings, under the fostering care 
‘of their illustrious commander. Evrope look- 





'ed on, admiring and trembling, at his tower- 
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NIGHT. 61 
th the ing genius, and rapid conquest of the ablest: ence, combined her powerful resources, to 
1 him Generals in the E iropean Emp re, while the! overthrow the monarch) whom she dreaded 
Beene Pope, who had hitherto reigned with absolute | and feared. It is a trite and most true say- 
» one authority, learned that there was one greater | ing, that * Napoleon had kings for his sub- 
com- than him, who must and should be obeyed. | jects, and crowns for his | things,”” w 
ar as The halo of his glory Was Cast over N pies | ne bestowed upon Dis friends | relations, 
able. and Mantua, two memorable cities of antiqui-| till nearly every throne Europe was occu. 
Gen. ty, destined to obey one young in vears and p ed by his minions, subject to lis commands. 
bya power; and it lighted the dusky Alps with | But power, even though it was so great as 
on of deathless fame, as he proudly marched over | Napoleon’s, must have a termination. He 
id to their snow-capped ranges with its victorious! had his day of power, and immortal glory is 
vhich troops, not yet satiated with glory. The tor- | attached to his name ; but still his power and 
3 nu. rid sands of Africa felt his conquering tread, | authority were doomed to be overthrown by 
dor and sable Egypt was fated no longer to boast | his subject sovereigns. But the manner of 
xan- of frecborn sons, while his neighboring na-| his defeat was as much to his honor as it was 
nhies tions, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, and | to the diszrace of his defeaters, requiring the 
. her even Evglaud herself, gazed tremblingly upon | whiole Europe an Continent to dethrone hun, 

for- his gigantic course, and the golden diadems' and the allied powers of the haughtiest and 
mble seeined falling from the brows of their despotic | most powerful of the Kings of Europe, to de- 
igher rulers. But it is needless to mention the half stroy the power which they were fearful 
9 ob- of his victories, and to traverse the Eastern would yet overcome them. ‘They succeeded 
ards, Continent, to indicate the theatres of his glo- | in their shameful attempt to defeat the glo- 
+h ar- rious victories, or the fields which will forever | rious commander, who had been the terror 
once remain monuments of his towering talents and of the civilized world, and benefactor of 
ions, intrepid bravery. Haughty Russia felt the | France. 
plen- weight of his irresistible arm, which conquer- He was no longer the Emperor of France, 
‘Cee. ed wiere it touched, and Gustavus’ dynasty or dread of Europe, but a pallid corse in his 
after crumbled beneath his frown, while the proud prison—the giftof England. Avfier six years 
o the Spaniard, and the lively Portuguese, and the of dreary imprisonment, he had bid farewell 
d the fair-haired Swede, were vanquished by his to this world, and its host of ills, and his spirit 
hich stroke. had gone to him who gave it, hoping and 
-and From the sunny verdant regions of the | trusting that mercy would be awarded him, 
‘lips. South, to the ice-bound countries of the | more pure than the jadgment of his enemies. 
and North, his irresistible authority extended, and He died, although in the power of lis ene- 
hich many were the scenes of his glory, within the mies, as Napoleon shou'd die—the glorious 
plen- intervening space. He reached the highest and immortal conqueror, not only of the 
dued station, and attained honors more brilliant and world, but a far more noble person, the con- 
\lex- enduring thau those of the ancient Generals, queror of his own turbulent and rebellious 
uish, when Europe, trembling and fearful of exist- passions. 
ment June 23d, 1840. 
1 en- 
9 AS ae 
ature 
- 7 NIGHT. 
P ome 
fig- | BY EPHEMERAS. 
vinds | - 
’ the Nienut is an hour of thought, 
king | An index to the page of life gone by— 
care | When hopes that have availed as naught 
ook. From the cold sepulture in which they lie, 
wer- 


Fresh to the heart by memory are brought. 
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THE NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA. 


Night is the period, when 


The varied events we have been through 


In our wide intercourse with men, 


Like apparitions pass in fancy’s view, 
And live within the trembling soul again. 


Night is an hour of wo! 

An hour of wretchedness and solitude, 
When wounded spirits may bestow 

A sigh for sorrows over which they brood, 
And the warm tear which day forbids, may flow. 


Night is an hour of gloom! 
Solemn and gloomy are the shades of night— 


They point prophetic 


to the doom 


Of all that ’s good or beautiful or bright, 
Or great or wise in the oblivious tomb. 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA, 


BY DR. 


REED. 


I nap only half a day remaining to see the 
Natural Bridge; and to have left Lexington 
without seeing it, would have been a piece of 
Vandalism, which the good people would not 
have forgiven. Colonel Reid, and two other 
gentlemen, accompanied me; Mr. Carruth- 
ers had become unwell by the heat of the 
weather in our previous trip. On this occa- 
sion it was worse—the glass was at 95°, and 
we had to ride on horseback, in the presence 
of an intolerable sun. I perspired almost 
equally to what I had done at Louisville. 
But the sight leaves you neither weariness nor 
regret. 

This famous bridge is on the head of a fine 
limestone hill, which has the appearance of 
having been rent asunder by some terrible 
convulsion in nature. The fissure thus made 
is about ninety feet; and over it the bridge 
runs, §0 needful to the spot, and so unlikely 
to have survived the great fracture, as to seem 
the work of man; so simple, so grand, so 
great, as to assure you that it is only the work 
of God. The span of the arch runs from 45 
to 60 feet wide; and its height, to the under 
line, is about 200 feet, and to the head about 
240! The form of the arch approaches to 
the elliptical ; and it is carried over on a di- 








agonal line, the very line of all others so diffi- 
cult to the architect to realize; and yet so 
calculated to enhance the picturesque beauty 
of the object ! 

There are chiefly three points of sight. 
You naturally make your way to the head of 
the bridge first; and as it is a continuation of 
the common road, with its sides covered with 
fine shrubs and trees, you may be on it before 
you are aware. But the moment you ap- 
proach through the foliage to the side, you are 
filled with apprehension. It has, indeed, a 
natural parapet ; but few persons can stand 
forward and look over. You instinctively 
seek to reduce’your height, that you may gaze 
on what you admire with security. Even 
then it agitates you with dizzy sensations. 

You then make your way some fifty feet 
down the bosom of the hill, and are supplied 
with some admirable standings on the pro- 
jecting rock-work, to see the bridge and all its 
rich accompaniments. There is, 200 feet 
below you, the Cedar river, apparently mo- 
tionless, except where it flashes with light, as 
it cuts its way through the broken rocks.— 
Mark the trees, of every variety, but especial- 
ly the fir, how they diminish as they stand on 
\the margin of its bed; and how they as- 
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EXTRACT. 63 


cend, step by step, on the noble rock- 
work, till they overshadow you; still pre- 
serving such delicacy of form and growth, as | 
if they would not do an injury, while they lend 
a grace. 


around you in their fairest forms and richest |’ 


verdure, as if to do honor to a scene of sur- 
passing excellence. Now look at the bridge 
itself, springing from this bed of verdant love- 
It is before | 


you in its most picturesque form. 


liness, distinct, one, complete ! 
You just | 
see through the arch, and the internal face of | 
the farther pier is perfectly revealed. Did you | 
ever see such a pier—such an arch? Is it not | 
most illusive! Look at that masonry. Is it 
not most like the perfection of art; and yet 
what art could never reach? Look at that| 
coloring. Does it not appear like the paint- | 
ef’s highest skill, and yet unspeakably tran-| 
scend it? | 

This is exquisite. Still you have no just, 
conception of this masterpiece until] you get 
below. You go some little distance for this 
purpose, as in the vicinity of the bridge the 
rocks are far too precipitous. A hot and 
brilliant day is, of al others, the time to en- 


Observe those hills, gathering all | 





joy this object. 
scorches you, into these verdant and cool bot- 


To escape from a sun which 


toms, is a luxury of itself, which disposes you 


When down, I! 
was very careful of the first impression, and 


to relish every thing else. 


did not ventare to look steadily on the objects 
about me till I had selected my station. At 
length I placed myself about 100 feet from the 
bridge, on some masses of rock, which were 
washed by the running waters, and ornament. 
ed by the slender trees which were springing | 
At my feet was the sooth- 
ing melody of the rippling, gushing waters. 
Behind me, and in the distance, the river and 
the hills were expanding themselves to the 





from its fissures. 





light and splendor of day. Before me, and 


Taste, when drawn into strong sympathy | 


with the beauties of nature, takes the form of 
an emotion, which extends to the verge of life, 
and has been seen glowing, even amid the icy 
atmosphere of death. Combined with a vivid 





imagination, it colors like a passion-tint, the | 


all around, every thing was reposing in the 
most delightful shade, set off by the streaming 
rays of the sun, which shot across the head of 
the picture far above you, and sweetened the 
solituce below. On the rigit and left, the 
majestic rocks arose, with the decision of a 
wall, but without its uniformity, massive, bro- 
ken, beautiful, and supplying a most admira- 
ble foreground; and, everywhere, the most 
delicate stems were planted in their crevices, 
and waving their heads in the soft breeze, 
which occasionally came over them. The 
eye now ran through the bridge, and was 
gratified with a lovely vista. ‘The blue moun. 
tains stood out in the background ; beneath 
them, the hills and woods gathered together, 
so as to enclose the dell below; while the ri- 
ver, which was coursing away from them, 
seemed to have its well-head hidden in their 
recesses. Then there is the arch, distinct 
from every thing, and above every thing! 
Massive as it is, it is light and beautiful by its 
height, and the fine trees on its summit seem 
now only like a garland of evergreens; and, 
elesated as it is, its apparent elevation is won- 
derfilly increased by the narrowness of its 
piers, and by its outline being drawn on the 
blue sky, which appears beneath and above 
it! Qh, it is sublime—so strong, and yet so 
elegant—springing from earth, and bathing 
its head in heaven! But it is the sublime not 
allied to the terrific, as at Niagara; it is the 
sublime associated with the pleasing. J sat, 
and gazed in wonder and astonishment. That 
afternoon was the shortest | ever remember- 
ed. I had quickly, too quickly, to leave the 
spot for ever; but the music of those waters, 
the luxury of those shades, the form and co- 
lors of those rocks, and that arch—that arch— 
rising over all, and sceming to offer a pas- 
sage to the skies—O, they will never leave 
me ! 


whole of existence ; and if surrounding scenes 
are devoid of its favorite objects, peoples for 
itself, a world of ideal beauty. Many instan- 
ces might be adduced, where it has softened 
asperity of temper, and by refining sensibility, 
contributed to the growth of the affections. 
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SONGS OF THE WIND. 


BY REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


SrtenceE awhile on the harp-strings fell, 
Though the leaves still moved on the tree around, 
But anon with a sweet and thrilling swell, 
Came a gush of plaintive sound, 

And still as I drank the witching strain, 

Thought to the measure gave words again. 


Araby’s sands show a long dark lime, 
Where the caravan moveth at day’s decline ; 
Vainly they trammel, 

Steed and camel, 

With gold and gem, 

Fit for a monarch’s diadem ; 

Steed and camel shall labor in vain, 
Cairo’s rich bazaars to gain; 





I come upon the dark Simoom, 

To make of the sand-wreaths a living tomb 
For wealth and merchant, camel and steed :— 
Why should I heed 
Death prayer to Allah, or cry to Mahmood ? 
The jackal wants food, 

And the Arab wants plunder ; 

I ride upon thunder 
The traveller to slay, 

That Arab and jackal may riot on prey. 
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|! ale organ varies, the points of resemblance with other 


known planta, will k ad him with little trouble to its true 
position. We de not intend to say that the student will 
encounter no difficulties in hie progress. On the con- 

trary, in the words of Professor Lindley, no science 
demands more minute accuracy of observation, more 
patient research, or more constant exercise of the rea- 
soning faculties, than that of Botany ; and we may add, 
88 a stimulus to this exertion, that toil never oot 2 
richer reward, or was patience ever ¢ 


‘greater certainty of success. 


The following treatise has been composed 
es, during the last eight years, and we have used it with 
some vanations, requirea by the advancement of the 
see AnRiede Zatpreeais tpi 
success. ena 
to commence the study with as much ease as in the 


}Linnean sysiem. Any person may, without assist- 


ance, but with a good degree of industry and persever- 
ance, gain a kno of Botany. E term ! 
ts ~ ' ceri nde, or in the text, to wack 


We Tehieve the science is naa ig fe 

sent time. The latest editions of 

works, Dutrochet’s Memoirs on Animal 
, Respail's Weths, Grey's Wear 


to the pre- 


alae Vogt 
reacin 








studied as 
good, we poate been be react fs 
nt course.’ 


yb was setae sere 


ire ing between the N Sata 


‘ters, we have extended it f 


of North sretian and the trie Nh a 


system, ari- | 


the classes and orders, is much greater than the 

wer shane Pr Gray found that oat of two! 
Fo rt genera, of the Northernand | 
pearay ates, seventy-eight genera, (neatly one third,) 
contained species at variance with the class or to 
which they are wero maken wal greene Ts coe O 
tute a inuch greater ameuat are to | 
be be aed | in all the pee “lie valteniog to the | 
whole of North Anitriea We have made similar ob- 
servations on Southern plants, and find the exceptions | 
at least as numerous. Suche aire much more 
perplexing in the Artificial system, than in the natural, | 
since the student in the fornier entirely on par- 
ticular organs for his guide ; by the latter he i¢ led to 
associate plats with aie they resemble, and if a sin-' 


vr, 


nix the Li 
Suesptions ts the Inet deters 


i 
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| hurticulturist, in some parts 





Gulf of Maxie, Be? 
ag the See 
of Botany in the for which it is insended, 


region 
t 
ae ie |e le as it is to Botanics! pursuits. Par- 


reference has been a Be the agriculturist and 
to see the day, when every planter shou 
vs pert Botanist. patel ve ate 
expecied from the union of Botanica! 

practical farming, in the same individual. The 

. now too often eens. would be at an e 
sehtisiens, instead of bring gered by ten or fiieon 

cultivation, would be the more fertile, after yield- 
Ing crops for a hundred years. 


The Publisher is requested, may 
whom this Circular may be sent, that any . iscoveries of new 
plants, or any su: — in nce to a work such #8 ‘Ube 
vae proposed, will ve aan aeetely received by the Author, 
aad proper acknowl m made of the sane i the work. 
Levers addressed w the author, at Culloden, and plants w the 


publisher, in Macon. 
BEN]. F. GRIFFIN, Pue.isnzs. 
Macon, Georgia, May, 1840. 
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